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IN COMMEMORATION OF THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS.” 


For the New-Yorker. 


HYMN 


BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 


Tuey landed not a bannered host, 
Eager the battle-shock to brave, 
Upon a rude and rocky coast 
Lashed by the moaning wintry wave. 
No hungerirg desire for gain 
Far, far away lured son and sire 
From pleasant homes beyond the main, 
Cheered by church-bell and village spire. 
Frail ones to hardship uninured, 
Maid, wife, and grandam, bowed and pale, 
Without complaining werd endured 
The buffet of the freezing gale. 
They recked not, though the beast of prey 
By night was on his bloody walk, 
And prowled the Red Man forth to slay, 
Armed with his murderous tomahawk. 


Oh! higher, holier motives far 

Than painful quest of golden sand, 
Or love of desolating war, 

Nerved to high deed that little band ! 


What brought they to a wild remote ? 

Stern hearts that danger could net quell— 
The zeal with which a Milton wrote, 

The creed for which a Hampden fell. 


Clad in coarse, pilgrim garb they came 
To give a mighty Empire birth, 
And kindled ap an altar-flame 
That lights the gloom of guilty Earth. 
On them devolved a mighty task— 
They robbed the bigot of his cowl, 
And wrenched from Tyranny the mask 
That curtained features black and foul. 
An acorn in the soil by them 
Was sown beneath a frowning sky, 
From which an oak of giant stem 
Grew up, and tossed its boughs on high. 
Gashed victims of the greedy sword, 
While thunder shook the conflict-ground, 
The best blood of their hearts have poured 
Its firm, extending roots around. 
And now beneath its guardian shade, 
When hunted from their native shore, 
Gather thy wronged, oh Earth! afraid 
Of quest-hounds on the track no more. 
Then honored be those Pilgrims old, 
Who planted well that noble tree, 
While springs a blossom frora the mould, 
Or roll the waters of the sea! 
Proud of descent from such a stock, 
Let gratitude our bosoms warm, 
And ever hallowed be the Roek 
On which they landed in the storm! 


4von, Dec. 18, 1840. 


(* This Hymn reached us too late for insertion in our last No. Ed.) 


pltttpoans Iv THE Unsitep States.—An article upon 
lroads in the N. Y. Sun. compiled from Hunt’s Mercbaat’s 
— says that thirteen years ago there was not one in 

couatry. The first was constructed in 1827, in Quincy, 
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HALLECK’S BRITISH POETS.* 

We received these volumes, which have just been publish- 
ed by the Harpers, last week, ana deferred a notice of them 
at that time in the hope that we should be able this week t« 
present an extended review, with copious extracts from their 
pages, and a brief historical sketch of English Poetry. But 
the great press of more interesting matter renders this im. 
practicable, and we therefore conteat ourselves with a hasty 
critical notice. 

Whatever may be the merits of this Selection, the publica- 
tion of a work of the kind is exceedingly opportune; for 
while all our periodicals and literary men are eulogizing, with 
more or less discrimination, the magnificence and boundless 
wealth of English Poetry, we have no very convenient sources 
for acquiring a knowledge of either its extent or fertility.— 
No one, at least not one in a hundred, of those who wish to 
become acquainted with the productions of British genius, 
can ever read the ponderous collections of Chalmers and An- 
derson, nor are the more compendious ones of Campbell, El- 
lis and Bishop Percy always easily accessible. A judicious 
selection from the British Poets, such an one as should, while 
it embraced the bedt specimens of the poetry of Britain, also 
present iis hisiory and progressive character, was therefore 
greatly needed; and we were much gratified at the an- 
nouncement that it had been undertaken by Mr. Halleck.— 
At the same time we had our misgivings, for, as we remarked 
a fortnight since, we have no great faith in the probability that 
@ populer poet wi:l be also an able and successful critic. We 
are no believers in the sage apothegm, that none but a poet 
can junge of poetry: we think that other quite as. full of 
wisdom— 

* Whe kills fat oxen must bimself be fat.” 

Besides the greater sensibility to the influences which po- 
etry is calculated to excite, there is also another reason (which, 
when it exists at all; is likely to be more serious and product- 
ive of still greater injury) why a poet will not be likely to ex- 
ercise a strict and upright judgement upon the productions of 
his fellow-poets. Almost every poet belongs to some school ; 
he is either a master or a pupil in some particular style of 
his art:—one man delights wholly in portraying scenes of ter- 
ror and bloodshed ; another in developing the power of deep 
and strong passion; a third in rhyming of music and moon- 
shine; and every one will be found to have adopted some pe- 
culiar species of poetry in which he will seek to excel. In 
most cases this exclusiveness will influence his judgement 
and warp his critical taste from that enlarged Catholicism, 
which, in a critic, is indispensable. He will be prone to se- 
lect for admiratien only those works which are in strict ac- 
cordance with his own notions of beauty and poetic excel. 
lence, or at least he will pass by all others with only the 
slight and hurried notice which common courtesy may render 
necessary. He will acquire and exercise something of the 
spirit of the Chinese, who claim for themselves all the valua- 
ble portion of the Earth’s surface, and assign to other nations 
enly the by corners and outskirts of creation. 

We have examined Mr. Halleck’s ‘ Selections’ with con- 
siderable care; and. we must confess that it is by no means 
such a work as we could wish or as the necessities of the lit. 
erary public demand. In the first place we are greatly dis- 
satisfied with its size. Above one hundred of the great Brit- 
ish bards are included in it; and the complete works of only 
@ part of them eccupy, in the collection of Alexander Chal- 
mers, more than thirty of the very largest and most closely 
printed octavo volumes. Yet here we have their ‘gems’ with 
those of many others crowded into two small duedecimo vo- 
lumes of about three hundred and sixty pages each, The 


* Selections from the Brisish Poets; By Fitz Green Halleck; In 
two volumes 18 mo. 
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very attempt to give the slightest conception of the character 
of English Poetry within these narrew limits, smacks of ab- 
surdity, and we know not what may be said in extenuation of 
it. Five volumes of ihe Family Library were assigned to the 
civil and political history of the British Empire: we should 
think that at least an equal number might have been given to 
the intellectual history of the same great nation, for 20 small 
portion of the world’s m: ntal treasures is there garnered up. 
A judicious and comprehensive selection from the English 
Poets, from Chaucer’s. day to the present, executed with a 
clear appreciation of the delicacy of the task and 9 trict re- 
gard to the object aimed at, would present a more interesting 
chapter than could be found eleewhere in the intellectual his 
tory of the world. 

But after it had been determined that two small vel- 
umes must contain all of English Peetry deemed proper for 
selection, it would certainly seem that the choice of matter to 
be introduced should be guided by the most scrupulous care 
and the closest and most accurate discrimination. We should 
expect that the rarest and mast brilliant gems would have 
been brought up from their hidden mines, and set to sparkle 
in this bright and dazzling corenet—even to the entire exclu- 
sion of those, however va'uable, with which we were already 
familiar. We would have had copious extracts from the gift- 
ed bards of the ‘ olden time,’ now but little known, but most 
highly prized by those to whom their wealth has been unfold- 
ed. But instead of this, Mr. Halleck has given us page after 
page of what may be found in every school-book from the days 
of Lindley Murray’s ‘ English Reader :’ what tyro is there 
who does not possess most painful recollections of Parnell’s 
‘ Hermit,’ Pope’s ‘ Messiah,’ Collins’s ‘ Passions’ and Gray’s 
‘ Elegy in a Country Churchyard?’ And then we have Gold- 
smith's beautiful but not exceedingly rare lines upon ‘ The 
Deserted Village ;’ Cotton’s ‘ Fireside,’ Cowper’s ‘ John Gil- 
pin,’ Wolfe’s ‘ Burial of Sir John Moore,’ and Campbell's 
‘ Hohenlinden,’ and almost every other piece which may 
| safely be supposed to be familiar as household words to every 
class of readers. Nor has he fuiled te in roduce all the pieces 
which must remind every one of tortured melody, exeeu- 
ted by every boarding-school piano-thrumming miss in this and 
every other land: such as ‘ Oft in the Stilly Night,’ ‘The 
Meeting of the Waters,’ ‘ Twilight Dews,’ &c. &. All 
these may be very good in themselves, but we can see no ne 
cessity for taking so great pains to present them again to the 
public. We have, moreover, twenty-three pages from the 
trifling melodies of Moore, and above thirty ef the smooth, 
easily-read rhymes of Campbell: while four most miserably 
selected passages, occupying in all just eight pages are all 
that we have of Shakspere. Milton—whose complete works 
are, or ought to be, in every body’s hands—eccupies sixty-four 
pages inthis collection; while the extracts from Beaumont 
& Fletcher, whose dramatic works more than those of any 
other writer except Shakspere, abound in brilliant and spark” 
ling passages, and are yet unfit for indiscriminate reading in 
their complete and original form, are confined to a few lines 
mere than two pages. And so in many other instances; the 
productions of those writers who are universally known are 
crowded into the space which should have been given to 
others more worthy and at the same time less generally read. 
Byron, Scott, Moore, and Campbell are copiously extracted ; 
while Daniel, Fletcher, Herbert, Jonson, Shirley, : rrick, 
Wither, Waller, Vaughan, and many others of the same cha- 
racter are thrust into a few vacant pages, and Chaucer, Hood, 
Praed, Howitt, T. K. Hervey, and sundry others are entirely 


unmentioned. 


Nor are the selections, in many instances, from those who 
are introduced any more to our liking. We have part of the 











* Castle of Indolence,’ and nothing else, from Thompsen, a 
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few stanzas ‘ To his Son’ and no mere by Leigh Hunt, and 
by no means his finest productions from S ey. 

And yet, notwithstanding all its faults, this is ‘@ most de- 
lightful book ; although we are not disposed togive any great 
credit therefor to Mr. Halleck. His nthe seems to have 
been placed upon the title-page mainly'to make it popular 
and we doubt not his imprimatur will have . Still 
we think he has executed his task with by far 







materials by Richarp H. Dana would have borne a 
and a far higher character. 


——— 





For the New-Yorker. 
Songs of the Bighlanv sles. 
BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 
No. IV. 
THE HIGHLANDER TO HIS SWORD. 


1 
Sworp ef my Sires! they forged thy might 
In a Norseland mountain cave, 
‘When the sky was bright with the Northern light, 
And the ice was on the wave. 
They caught the blue of thy matchless steel 
From the depths of the arching heaven, 
And welded it in, with an earthquake din, 
Like the peal when the rocks are riven. 
With the muttered chant of the grey-haired Scald, 
And the wild-eyed Saga’s yell ; 
By the lurid glare of the forge-fires, there, 
Oh sword! they formed thee well! 


They brought thee forth, from the stormy North, 
The raging waters o’er, 
To gleam in the van when the Norseland clan 
Swept down on the island shore. 
When they mowed their way through the thick array 
Where the Celtic knights were belted, 
Like a torrent’s tide, down the green hill’s side, 
When the mountain snows are melted. 
Thy wielder bathed, in a hundred wounds, 
Thy biade-edge keen and bare; 
And won thee then, in the hearts of men, 
A bloody baptism there. 


Ill. 
Now rest! till the teen shall call 
Our hills from their sleep to start ; 
Till the flag-breeze springs, and the slogan rings 
From the depths of the Highland heart. 
Ay! sleep in pride, by thy master’s side, 
Till the beacon-light burns fiery; 
Then leap from the sheath to the feast of Death, 
Like an eagle from his eyrie! 
Thy sheath I'll dash where the wild seas lash 
The isles of our noble name ; 
Ther win the right in the whirlwind fight, 
Or fall with a deathless fame. 


RETURN OF THE FRENCH FROM RUSSIA. 

A work has just appeared in Germany, giving a graphic 
portraiture of the national uprising for the overthrow of the 
Corsican despot en the news of the utter overthrow and ruin 
ef his army in Russia. It consists mainly of letters written 
or received by Frederick Férster, one of the German Patriots 
residing at Dresden, and in active correspondence with the 
poet Korner, the composer Arndt, the divine Schleiermacher, 





and other masterspirits of the time. The last Blackwood is | 


enriched with copious extracts, from which we take the fol- 
lowing : 
F. Forster to Theodore [ Korner] in Vienna. 
° “ Dresden, 14th Dec. 1812, 

“ Dear Friend—Though past midnight, I take the pen in 
my hand to regain, by communion with you, my composure of 
mind. My trembling hand will show you in what excitement 
I write. Scarcely can I believe seriously, even now, that 
what I have seen is a reality, It was past one o’cluck when 
I left your father’s house, where I had enjoying @ musi- 
pe | Taw en hen : few friends. It a spe 

, driven ast, 1 was proceeding with quick steps 
towards the My lodging, you know, is in [the New 
stadt. Ona sudden I heard a great thunder of 
German curses before Doctor Segert’s house, and a postillion 
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way he appended a good-night, in his own honest German 
way : ‘*So let one alene, in the devil’s name, and expect nét 
that I shall trip your messages through the dark night, when 
the thermometer ia below zera!”.and with that he slapped 
down the window and vanished. It was now my turn'to be 

uestioned by the nighttravelers; and, as I already knew 
their difficulty, I said, “ You are seeking the house ‘of the 
French Ambassador, are you not;—follow me!” This was 
just what they wanted ; and as Serra lodged in the Loo’s 
palace, hard by, in the Kreutzgasse, I brought them immedi- 
ately with their sledge to the plece. -Forthwith sprang ea 
lackey, or other ministering t, from beneath the foot-cov- 
erings of the vehicle, and pulled at the bell of the entry as 
violently as if oe sell leh his = property. >> 
porter opened ; was sti t in the upper part 
house, and, in the mean time, two other furred Ruperts had 
unrolled themselves out of the coverings of the conveyance. 
The first was a strong, well built man, but his hands and feet 
were so stiffly frozen, that he endeavored in vain to give his 
more helpless comrade any assistance in getting out. Half 
in politeness, half from curiosity, I approached, and immedi- 
ately the cold snow-man laid his gloved hands upon my shoul- 
der. I felt as if a bear’s paw hed suddenly been laid u 
me. The glove fell off; I lent him my assistance to lead him 
to the door. This sprang open. Two men-servants with 
wax-lights, and the Ambassador himself with a large lustre, 
appeared ; the full blaze of light fell like lightning upon the 
face of the stranger, whose hand still held fast by mine ; only 
the eyes and nose were visible from amid the thick mufflings. 
I recognised at once those fiery stars which had so often 
shone upon me from this very place in the spring. It was 
the Emperor Naroizon whose hand lay ix mine ; and I can 
now say truly that, fer one minute at least, the fate of Europe 
rested on my shoulder. Friend, what thoughts you may con- 
ceive, during this short minute, thronged through my brain! 
I sit even now broad awake as in a fever-dream. The news- 
paper, with the fate-pregnant 29th bulletin, lies on my table ; 
the great French army is arnikilated—utterly annihilated ; 
only yesterday did we receive this news. I felt precisely as 
if I had drawn a dagger from beneath my cloak, and with 
the cry, ‘ Europe, I give thee peace!’ plunged it into the 
heart of the mortal enemy of freedom ard fatherland. But 
no, Brutus, I envy not thy deed! Cesar, thou shalt fall, but 
not by the base hand of an assassin; we will fight out the 
matter chivalrously with you; the proper distance, and a fair 
position towards sun and wind, shall not not be refused : a 
true judgement of God shall be executed !” 

From the Same to the Same. 
“ Dresden, January 1813. 

*° =» « “Twas lately eye-witness of a terrible scene. 
The regiment of the body-guard that acquitted itself so man- 
fully at Minsk, has in the retreat from Moscow been alto- 
gether cut up, mainly by the frost. Of the whole regiment 
enly seventy men remain. Single bodies arrive by degrees, 
but in the most pitiable plight. When they reach tte Saxen 
border they are assisted by their compassionate countrymen, 
who enable them to make the rest of the road in some car- 
riage or wagon. On Sunday forenoon last I went to the 
Linke’schen Bad, and found a crowd collected round a car 
in which some soldiers had just returned from Russia. No 
grenade or grape could have so disfigured them as I beheld 
them—the victims of the cold. One of them had lost the 
upper joints of all his ten fingers, and he showed us the black 
stumps; another looked as if he had been in the hands of the 
Turks, he wanted both earsand nose. A ye? more horrible and 
more hideeus spectacle was to present itself. Out of the 
straw in the bottom of the car, I now beheld a figure creep 
painfully, which one could scarcely believe to be a human be- 
ing, so wild and so distorted were the features: the lips were 
rotted away, the teeth stood exposed; he pulled the cloth 
from before his mouth, and grinned on us like a death-head ; 
then he burst out into a wild laughter, begen to give the word 
of command in broken French, with a voice more like the 
bark of a dog than any thing human, and we saw that the 
poor wretch was mad—mad from a frozen brain! Suddenly 
acry was heard, ‘Henry! my Henry!’ and a young girl 
rushed up to the car: the poor lunatic rubbed his brow, as if 
trying to recollect where he was, then stretched out his arms 
towards the distracted girl, and lifted himself up with his 
whole strength; a shuddering fever-fit came over him; he 
fell collapsed, and lay breathless on the straw; the girl was 
removed forcibly from the corpse. It was her bridegroom! 
Her agony sow found vent in the most terrible imprecations 
against the French and the Emperor; and her rage commu- 
nicated itself to the crowd around, especially the women, who 
were assembled in considerable numbers: they expressed 
their passion in language the most fearfully frantic. I should 
advise no Frenchman to enter into such a mob; the name of 
the king himself would help him little there. Such are the 
dragon-teeth of woe which the Corsican Cadmus has sown. 
The crop rises superbly ; and already I see in spirit the fields 
bristling with lances, the meadows with swords. You and I 
doubtless will find our place among the reapers.” 

~~ 


Horse Trapixe.—It is sometimes amusing to hear a 


couple of jockeys trading in horse-flesh. They are generally 





the ‘hit or miss’ of community, and rely more upcn 
An instance 


‘ chances’ than any other class of business men. 


»which the sucker swallows a costly A) 





of this kind, in which one of our neighbors was we! 


‘came off’ the other day, and ekentpiifies the”. uly at 


oke. 
~“* How will you trade?” wes the interrogat Of the strap. 


ger. ‘‘Unsight, unseen,” replied neighbor Be “ Agreed” 
said the stranger, “ prévider , 


ded you answer questions 
pay five dollars for ever you cal eat “Domes 
séys Mr. B. “Is he Sound in his limbs?” «“Yesn 
be sound in wind?” “Yes.” “ Then how will you trade t 
“Give me seventy-five dollars.” “I'll give you fifty,” 
“* Done.” = poles. 


The money was counted dewn, and neighbor B. 4 
in his Iamded back $5710 the wereomen  Putig s 
“ What is this for?” ‘Why I told you one falsehoog 
“ What was it?” “My horse:is wind broken.” hm 

It is needless to add any thing more by way of 
‘ The thing was out.’ Harrisburg Reporter 


TO THE INFANT PRINCESS ROYaL,. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 

WExtcomeg, bud beside the rose, 

On whose stem our safety grows : 
Welcome, little Saxon Guelph ; 
Welcome for thine own small self; 
Welcome for thy father, mother, 
Proud the one, and safe the other; 
Welcome to three Kingdoms; nay, 
Such is thy potential day, 
Welcome, little, mighty birth, 

To our human star, the Earth. 

Some have wished thee bey; and some 
Gladly wait till boy shall come, 
Counting it a genial sign 
When a lady leads the line. 

What impor's it, girl or boy ? > 
England’s old historic joy 
Well might be centent to see 
Queens alone come after thee; 
Twenty visions of thy mother 
Following sceptred each the other, 
Linking with their roses white 
Ages of unborn delight. 
What imports it who shall lead, 
So that the good line succeed ? 
So that Love and Peace feel sure 
Of old Hate’s discomfiture ? 
Thee appearing by the rose, 
Safety comes, and Peril goes ; 
Thee appearing, Earth’s new spring 
Fears no winter’s ‘ grisly King ;’ 
Hope anew leaps up and dances 
In the hearts of human chances. 
France, the brave but too quick-blooded, 
Wisely has her threat restudied. 
Eng!and now is safe as she 
From tue strifes that need not be ; 
And the realms thus hushed and still 
Earth with fragrant thought may fill, 
Growing harvests of all good, 
Day by day, as planet should, 
Till it clap its hands, and cry, 

* Hail, matured humanity ! 
Earth has outgrown Want and War; 
Earth is now no childish star.’ 

But, behold, where thou dost lie, 
Heeding nought, remote or nigh! 
Nought of all the news we sing 
Dost theu know, sweet, ignorant thing ; 
Nought of planet’s leve, nor people’s ; 
Nor dost hear the giddy steeples 
Caroling of thee and thine, 

As if Heaven had rained them wire; 
Nor dost care for all the pains 

Of ushers and of chamberlains, 

Nor the Doctors’ learnéd looks, 

Nor the very Bishop’s books, 

Nor the lace that wraps thy chin, 

No, nor for thy rank, a pin. 

E’en thy father’s loving hand 

Noways dost thou understand, 

When he makes thee feebly grasp 

His finger with a tiny clasp; 

Nor dost know thy very mother’s 
Balmy bosom from ancther’s, 

Though thy small blind lips pursue it ; 
Nor the arms that draw thee to it; 
Nor the eyes that, while they fold thee, 
Never can enough behold thee. 

Mother true and geod has she, 
Little strong one, been to thee, 

Nor with listless in-deor wavs 
Weakened thee for future days, 
But has done her strenuous duty 





Worth the kiss of air and light ; 
To thyself, a healthy pleasure; 
To the world, a balm and treasure. 
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FAREWELL TO THE OLD YEAR, 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
knee-deep lies the Winter snow, 
aH) the Winter winds are wearily sighing; 
urch-bell sad and slow, 


s 
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Old Year, yeu must not die ; 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so steadily, 

Old Year, you must not die. 


He lieth still, he doth not move, 
He will not see the dawn of day; 
hath no other life above; 
gave me a friend, and a true, true love, 
And the New Year will take ’em away. 
Old Year, you must not die; 
So long as you have been with us, 
So much as you have seen of us, 
Old Year, you shall not die. 
He frothed his bumper to the brim ; 
ier year we shall not see; 


And though his foes spe 


He was a friend to me. 


I did so laugh and ery with you, 
I've half a mind to die with yeu, 
Old Year, if you must die. 


He was full of joke and jest, 
Bat all his many quips are o'er; 

To see him die, across the waste 

His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he’ll be dead before. 


he 


if) 
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HE 


t is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the New Year blithe and bold, my friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 


How hard he breathes! over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock ; 
The shadows flicker to and fro; 
The cricket chirps; the Jight burns low: 
’T is nearly one o'clock. 
Shake hands, before you go, Old Year, 
We'll dearly rue for you; 
What is it we can do for you? 
Speak out before you go. 
His face is growing sharp and thin; 
Alack! p aagtmn F ie gone : 
Clese up his eyes, tie up his chin; 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
Who standeth all alone, 
And waiteth at the door. ; F 
There ’s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 





MASTER HUMPHREY'S CLOCK. 
A New Work bp ‘Bo3.’ 
PARTS XXXIV, XXXV. 
THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


Arter a long time, the schoolmaster appeared at the wick- 
etgate of the church-yard, and hurried towards them; jing- 
ling in his hand, as he came along, a bundle of rusty keys. 
He was quite breathless with pleasure and haste when he 
reached the porch, and at first ceuld only point towards the 
& building which the child had been contemplating so ear- 


, hestly. 

“You see those two old houses, ”’ he said at last. 

“Yes surely,” replied Nell. 
them nearly all the time you have been away.” 

“And you would have looked at them more curiously yet, 
if you could have guessed what I have to tell you,” said her 
he One of those houses is mine.” om 

itheut saying any more, or giving the child time to > 
the schoolmaster took her ole “ y ™ honest face ade 
diant with exultation, led her to the place of which he spoke. 

They stopped before its low arc . 
several of the keys in vain, the schoolmester found one to fit 
» which turned back, creaking, and admitted 


The room into which they entered was a vaulted chamber 
‘ce nobly ornamented by cunning architects, and still re- 
taining, in its beautiful grained roof and rich stone tracery, 
choice remnants of its ancient splendor. Foliage carved in 
the stone, and emulating the mastery of Nature’s hand, yet 
times the leaves outside had ceme 
. The broken figures 
piece, though mutila- 
ishable for what they had been—far 


lhowed sadly by the || creeping 
iived thete Kind, and 


“Thave been looking at 


Temained to tell how 
and gone, while it lived on unc’ 
the burden of the chi 


st without—and 

empty hearth, like creatures who had ou 
their own too slow decay. 5 

In some old time—for even change was old in that place 


aah on Partition hed bese constracted in one part of the 


a rude windew, or rather 
is screen, together with two 





nithe; cut in the solid wall. 





seats in the broad chimney, had at some fi date been 
part of the church or convent ; for eee ee 
ated to its present purpose, had been little altered from its 
former shape, and presented to the eye a pile of fragments of 
rich carving from old monkish stalls. 

An open door leading to a small. room or cell, dim with 
the light that came Sone? Se leaves of ivy, completed the 
interior of this portion of the ruin. It was not quite destitute 
of furniture. A few strange chairs, whose arms and | 
looked as though they had dwindled away with age; a table, 
the very spectre of its race ; a great old chest that had once 
held records in the church, with other quaintly-fashioned do- 
mestic necessaries, and store of fire-wood for the winter, 
were scattered around, and gave evident tokens of its occu- 
pation as a dwelling-place at no very distant time. 


The child looked around her with that solemn feeling with 
which we contemplate the works of ages that have become 
but drops of water in the great ocean of eternity. The old 
man had followed them, but they were all three hushed for a 
space, and drew their breath sofily, as if they feared to break 
the silence even by so slight a sound. 

“Tt isa very beautiful place!” said the child, ina low 
voice. 

“T almost feared you thought otherwise,” returned the 
schoolmaster. ‘ You shivered when we first came in, as if 
you felt it cold or gloomy. ” 

“ Tt was not that, ” said Nell, glancing round with a slight 
shudder. ‘‘Indeed I cannot tell you what it was, but when 
I saw the outside, from the church porch, the same feeling 
came over me. It is its being so old and gray, perhaps.” 

“ A peaceful place to live in, den’t you think so?” said her 
friend. 

“« Oh yes,” rejoined the child, clasping her hands earnestly. 
“ A quiet, happy place—a place to live and learn te die in !”’ 
She would have said more, but that the energy of her thoughts 
caused her voice to falter, and come in trembling whispers 
from her lips. 

“ A place to live, and learn to live, and gather health of 
body and mind in,” said the schoolmaster; “for this old 
house is yours.” 

“ Ours 1”’ cried the child. 

“Ay,” returned the schoolmaster gaily, “for many a 
merry year to come, I hope. I shall be a close neighbor— 
only next door—but this house is yours. ”’ 

Having now disburdened himself of his great surprise, the 
schoolmaster sat down, and drawing Nell. to his side, told 
her how he had learnt that that ancient tenement had been 
occupied for a very long time by an old person, nearly a hun- 
dred years of age, who kept the keys of the church, opened 
and closed it for the services, and showed it to strangers; how 
she had died not many weeks ago, and nobody had yet been 
found to fill the office: how, learning all this in an interview 
with the sexton, who was confined to his bed by rheumatism, 
he had been bold to make mention of his fellow-traveler, 
which had been so favorably received by that high authority, 
that he had taken courage, acting on his advice, to propound 
the matter tothe clergyman. Ina word, the result of his 
exertions was, that Nell and her grandfather were to be car- 
ried before the last-named gentleman next day; and his ap- 
preval of their conduct and appearance reserved as a matter 
of form, that they were already appointed to the vacant post. 

“ There ’s a small allowance ef money,” said the school- 
master. “It is not much, but still enough to live upon in this 
retired spot. By clubbing our funds together, we shall do 
bravely; no fear‘of that.’ 

** Heaven bless and prosper you!”’ sobbed the child. 

“‘ Amen, my dear,” returned her friend cheerfully; “ and 
all of us, as it will, and has, in leading us through sorrow 
and trouble to this tranquil life. But we must look at my 
house now. Come!” 

They repaired to the other tenement ; tried the rusty kevs 
as before; at length found the right one; and epened the 
worm-eaten door. It led into a chamber, vaulted and old, 
like that from which they had come, but not so spacious, and 
having only one other little room attached. It was not difficult 
to divine that the other house was of right the schoolmaster’s 
and that he had chosen for himself the least commodious, in 
his care and regard for them. Like the adjoining habitation, 
it held such old articles of furniture as were absolutely neces- 
sary, and had its stack of fire-woed. 

To make these dwellings as habitable and full of comfort 
as could, was now their pleasant care. In a short time, 
each had its cheerful fire glowing and crackling on the hearth, 
and reddening the pale old walls with a hale and healthy 
blush. Nell, busily plying her needle, repaired the tattered 
grit Am or w ther the rents that time had worn 
in the scraps of carpet, and made them whole and 
decent. The schoolmaster swept and the ground 
before the door, trimmed the long grass, trained the ivy and 
lants, which hung their ping heads in melan- 
chol 
rae A he old man, sometimes by his side and sometimes 
with the child, lent his aid to both, went here and there on 
little patient services, and was happy. Neighbors too, as they 
came from work, proffered their help, or sent their children 
with such small presents or loans as the  ¢ needed 
most. It was a busy day; and night came on, found them 
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; and gave to the outer walls‘ cheery air of 
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wondering that there was yet so much to do, and that it should 
be dark so soon, 


They took their in. the house which 
ne hectshath oolbel he cues sateen had finished 
their mea] drew round the fire, and almost in whi j 


hearts were too quiet and glad for } 
Gals Setae pene. Before 
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for the night. 
» when her grandfather was sleeping. 
peacefully in his bed, and every sound was hushed, the chi 
lingered Be he ATs embem, ond though of ber post tee- 
tunes as if they had a dream and she only now awoke. 
The glare of the sinking flame, reflected in the oaken panels 
whose carved tops were dimly seen in the gloom of the dusky 
roof—the aged walls, where strange shadows came and went 
with every flickering of the fire—the solemn presence, within, 
of that decay which falls on senseless things the most enduring 
in their nature ; and, without, and round about on every side, 
of Death—filled her with deep and thoughtful feeli but 
with none of terror or alarm, A change gradually stole over 
her, in the time of her loneliness and sorrow. ith failing 
strength and hightening resolution, there had sprung up a 
Eeited ond siveet mind; there had grown in her besom 
sepa ond hapes, which ate portion of Sow ten dhe 
weak and drooping. T were none to see the frail, per- 
ishable figure, as it glided from the fire and leaned pensively 
at the casement ; none but the stars, to look into the up- 
turned and read its history. The old church bell rang 
out the hour with a mournful sound, as if it had grown sad 
from so much communing with the dead, and unheeded warn- 
ing to the living; the fallen leaves rustled; the grass stirred 
upon the graves; all else was still and sleeping. 

Some of those dreamless sleepers lay close within the sha- 
dow of the church—touching the wall, as if they clung to it 
for comfort and protection. Others had choser to lie beneath 
the changing shade of trees; others by the path, that, foot- 
steps might come near them; others among the graves of 
little children. Some had desired to rest beneath the very 
ground they had trodden in their daily walks; some where 
the setting sun might shine upon their beds; some where iis 
light would fall upon them when it rose. Perhaps not one of 
the imprisoned souls had been able quite to separate itself in 
living thought from its old companion. If any. had, it had 
still felt for it a love like that which captives have been known 
to bear toward the cell in which they have been long con- 
fined, and even at parting hung upon its narrow bounds affec- 
tionately. 

It se long before the child closed the window, and ap- 
proached her bed. Again something of the same sensation 
as before—an involuntary chill—a momentary feeling akin to 
fear—but vanishing directly, and leaving no alarm behind. 
Again too, dreams of the little scholar; of the roof opening, 
and a column of bright faces, rising far away into the sky, as 
she had seen in some old scriptural poem once, and i 
down on her, asleep. It was a sweet and happy dream. The 

uiet spot, outside, seemed to remain the same, save that 
p tae music in the air, and a sound of els’ wings. 
After a time the sisters came there hand in , and stood 
among thegraves. And then the dream grew dim, and faded. 

With the brightness and joy of morning, came the renewal 
of yesterday’s labors, the revival of its pleasant thoughts, the 
restoration of its energies, cheerfulness, and hope. They 
worked gaily in ordering and arranging their houses until 
noon, and then went to visit the clergyman. 

He wasa simple hearted old gentleman, of a shrinking, sub- 
dued spirit, accustomed to retirement, and very little 
ed with the world, which he had left man 
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smiling sadly, 
mouldering arches. 
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fer ar Brees , and repaired to the 
child’s house, where they were yet in convereation on their 
hap fortune, when another friend ‘ 
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THE NEW-YOREKER. 





3 in the first shock of his grief 
comfort him; and = a time 
had never parted company. The little gentleman 
cs poomebae of ll ene ssakings ae Speer of Mo 
nces, all -m igs, r 
friend’s bounty, and of no small charity of his own besides; 
the universal mediator, comforter, and friend. None of the 
simple villagers had cared to ask his name, or, when they 
knew it, to store it. in their memory. Perhaps from some 
vague rumor of his college honors which had been whispered 
abread upon his first arrival, perhaps because he was an un- 
married, unincumbered gentleman, he hed been called the 
bachelor. The name him or suited him as well as 
any other, and the Bachelor he had ever since remained.— 
And the bachelor it was, it may be added, who with his own 
hands had laid in the stock of fuel which the wanderers had 
found in their new habitations. , 

The bachelor, then—to call him by his usual appellation— 
lifted the latch, showed his little round mild face for a mo- 
mect at the door, and stepped into the room like one who was 
no stranger to it. 

“You are. Mr. Marton, the new schoolmaster?” he said, 


“ You come well recommended, and I am glad to see you. 
I should have been in the way yesterday, expecting you, but 
I rode across the country to carry a message from a sick mo- 
ther to her dawghter in service some miles off, and have but 
just now returned. This is our young church-keeper? You 
are not the less welcome, friend, for her sake, or for this old 
man’s; nor the worse teacher for having learnt humanity.” 

“She has been ill, sir, very lately,’ said the schoolmaster, 
in answer to the look with which their visitor regarded Nell 
when he had kissed her cheek.” 

“Yes, yes. I know she has,” he rejoined. ‘‘ There have 
been suffering and heartache here.” 

“ Indeed there have, sir.”’ 

The little old gentleman glanced at the grandfather, and 
back again at the child, whose hand he took tenderly in his, 
and held. 

“You will be happier here,” he said; ‘we will try, at 
least, to make you so. You have made great improvements 
here already. Are they the work of your hands }”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

«* We may makesome others—not better in themselves, but 
with better means perhaps,” said the bachelor. ‘‘ Let us see 
now, let us see.’’ 

Nell accompanied him into the other little rooms, and over 
both the houses, in which he found various small comforts 
wanting, which he engaged to supply from a certain collection 
of odds and ends he had at home, and which must have been 
a very miscellaneous end extensive one, as it comprehended 
the most opposite articles imaginable. They all came, how- 
ever, and came without loss of time; for the little old gentle- 
man, disappearing for some five or ten minutes, presently re- 
turned, laden with old shelves, rags, blankets and other house- 
hold gear, and followed by a boy bearing a similar load. 
These being cast on the floor in a promiscuous heap, yielded 
a quantity of occupation in arranging, erecting, and putting 
away; the superintendenee of which task evidently afforded 
the old gentleman extreme delight and engaged him for some 
time with great briskness and activity. When nothing more 
was left to be done, ke charged the boy to run off bring 
his schoolmates to be marshalled before their new master, 
and solemnly reviewed. 

“ As good a set of fellows, Marton, as you ’d wish to see,” 
he said, turning to the schoelmaster when the boy was gone; 
aa ut I don’t let’em know I think so. That would n’t do, at 
The messenger soon returned at the head of a long row of 
urchins, great and small, who being confronted by the bache 
lor at the house door, fell into various convulsions of polite- 
ness; clutching their hats and caps, squeezing them into the 
smallest le dimensions, and making all manner of bows 
and scrapes; which the little old gentleman contemplated 
with excessive satisfaction, and expressed his approval of by 
a great many nods and smiles. Indeed, his aprobation of the 
boys was by no means so scrupulously disguised as he had led 
the schoolmaster te suppose, inasmuch as it broke out in sur- 
dry loud whispers nd. confidential remarks which were pcr 
fectly audible to them every one. 

“‘ This first boy, schoolmaster,” said the bachelor, “is John 
Owen; a lad of good parts, sir, and frank, honest temper ; 
but too thoughtless, too playful, too light-headed by far. That 
boy, my good sir, w break his neck with pleasure, and 
deprive his parents of their chief comfort—and between our- 
selves vag) come to see him at hare and hounds, taking 
the fence ditch by the finger-post, and sliding down the 
ae little quarry, you ‘ll never forget it. It’s beauti- 

ul! 

John Owen having been thus rebuked, and being in perfect 
paeuen of the speech aside, the bachelor singled out an- 


“Now, look at that lad, sir,” said the bachelor. “ You 
see that fellow? Richard Evans his name is, sir. An ama- 
sing Dez celeste, Siesoed wich 2 goed menysry, and a seedy 


moreover with a goed voice aad ear for 
pselm-singing, in which he is the best among us. Yet, sir, 


that boy will come to a bad end; he'll never die in his bed: 
he’s always falling asleep in church in sermon-time—and to 
tell you the truth, Mr. Marton, I always did the same at his 
age, and feel quite certain that it was natural to my constitu- 
tion and I could n’t help it.” 

This hopeful pupil, edified by the above terrible reproval, 
the bacheler tu to another. 

‘* But if we speak of examples to be shunned,” said he, 
“if we come to boys that should be a warning and a beacon 
to ull their fellows, here ’s the one, and I hope you won’t spare 
him. This is the lad, sir; this one with the blue eyes 
and light hair. This is a swimmer, sir, this fellow—a diver, 
Lord save us! This is a boy, sir, who had a fancy for plung- 
ing into eighteen feet of water with his clothes on and bring- 
ing up a blind man’s dog, who was being drowned by the 
weight of his chain and collar, while his master stood wring- 
ing his hands upon the bank, bewailing the loss of his guide 
and friend. I sent the boy two guineas anonymourly, sir,” 
added the bachelor, in his peculiar whisper, “directly I heard 
of it; but never mention it on any account, for he has n’t the 
least idea that it came from me.” 

Having disposed of this culprit, the bachelor turned to an- 
other, and from him te another, and so on through the whole 
array, laying, for their wholesome restriction within dxe 
bounds, the same cutting emphasis on such of their propensi- 
ties as were dearest to his heart and were unquestionably re- 
ferable to his own precept and example. Thoroughly per- 
suaded in the end that he had made them miserable by his 
severity, he dismissed them with a small present, and an ad- 
monition to walk quietly home, without any leapings, scuf- 
flings, or turnings out of the way; which injunction (he in- 
formed the schoolmaster in the same audible confidence) he 
did not think he could have obeyed when he was a boy, had 
his life depended on it. 

Hailing these little tokens of the bachelor’s disposition as 
so many assurances of his own welcome course from that 
time, the schoolmaster parted from him with a light heert and 
joyous spirits, and deemed himself one of the happiest men 
on earth. The windows of the two old houses were ruddy 
again that night with the reflection of the cheerful fires that 
burnt within; and the bachelor and his friend, pausing to 
look upon them as they returned from their evening walk, 
spoke softly together of the beautiful child, and looked round 
upon the churchyard with a sigh. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

Nell was stirring early in the morning; and having dis- 
charged her household tasks, and put every thing in order for 
the schoolmaster (though sorely ngainst his will, for he would 
have spared her the pains) took down, from its nail by the 
fireside, a little bundle of keys with which the bachelor had 
formally invested her on the previous day, and went out alene 
to visit the church. 

The sky was serene and bright, the air clear, perfumed 
with the fresh scent of newly-fallen leaves, and grateful to 
every sense. The neighboring stream sparkled and rolled 
onward with a tuneful sound; the dew glistened on the green 
mounds, like tears shed by Good Spirits over the dead. 

Some young children sported among the tombs, and hid 
from each other, with laughing faces. They had an infant 
with them, and had laid it down asleep upon a child’s grave, 
in a little bed of leaves. It was anew grave—the resting- 
place, perhaps, of some little creature, who, meek and patient 
in its illness, had often sat and wa'ched them, and now seem- 
ed te their minds scarcely changed. 

She drew near and asked one of them whose grave it was 
The child answered that that was not its name; it was a gar- 
den—his brother’s. It was greener, he said, than all the 
other gardens, and the birds loved it better because he had 
been used to feed them. When he had done speaking, he 
looked at her with a smile, and kneeling down and nestling 
for a moment with his cheek against the turf, bounded mer- 
rily away. 

She passed the church, gazing upward at its old tower, 
went through the wicket gate, and so into the village. The 
old sexton, leaning on a crutch, was taking the air at his cot- 
tage door, and gave her good morrow. 

‘ ‘You are better?’ said. the child, stopping to speak with 

im. 

‘* Aye, surely,” returned the old man. “I’m thankful to 
sav, much better.” 

“ You will be quite well soon.” 

“With Heaven’s leave, and a little patience. But come 
in, come in.” 

The old man limped on hefore, and warning her of the 
downward step, which he achieved himself with no small dif- 
ficu'ty, led the way into his httle cottage. 

“Tt is but one room, you see. There is another up above, 
but the stair has got harder to climb o’ late years, and I never 
use it. I’m thinking of taking to it again next summer 
though.” 

The child wondered how a gray-headed man like him— 
one of his trade too—could talk of time so easily. He saw 
pat Og wandering to the toels that hung upon the wall and 
smiled. 


“I warrant now,” he said, “ that you think all those are 
used in making graves.” 





“Indeed, I wondered thet you wanted so many.” 


“ And well you might. Lam a gardener. I dig the = 


and plant things that are to live and grow. My wane 
all moulder away and rot in the earth. You see that - 
in the centre?” ‘pale 
“ The very old one—so notched and worn? Yes,” 
“That's the sexton’s spade, and it's a well-used one, 
you see. We’re healthy people here, but it has done a “4 
of work. If it could speak now, that spade, it would telj 
you of many an unexpected job that it and I have done 
gether; but I forget ’em, for my me mory’s a poor one, Thar, 
nothing new,” he added hastily.“ It always was.” 4 


“There are flowers and shrubs to s to 
= said the child. gicies po Ie whe 
“Oh yes. Andtalltrees. But are not separated 
the outs labors as you think.” . in 

“No!” 

“Not in my mind, and recollection—such as it is,” said 
the old man. “Indeed they often help it. for say that] 
planted such a tree for such aman. There it stands to ». 
mind me that he died. When I look at its broad shadow ad 
remember what it was in his time, it helps me tothe age of 
other work, and I can tell you pretty near when I made his 
grave. 

he But it may remind you of one whois still alive,” said th 
child.” 

“ Of twenty that are dead, in connexion with that ene who 
lives, then,” r+joined the old man; ‘‘ wife, husband, 
brothers, sisters, children, friends—a score at least, So it 
happens that the sexton’s spade gets worn and battered, | 
shall need a new one—next summer.” 

The child looked quickly towards him, thinking that be 
jested with his age and infirmity; but the unconscious sexto, 
was quite in earnest %. 

“ Ah!” he said, after a brief silence, “ People never lesm, 
They never learn. It’s only we who turn up the ground, 
where nothing grows and every thing decays, who think of 
such things as these— who think of them properly, I mean— 
You have been into the church?” 

‘“« T am going there now,” the child replied. 

“‘ There’s an old well there,”’ said the sexton, right w- 
derneath the belfry ; a deep, dark, echoing well. Forty yean 
ago, you had only to let down the bucket till the first knot in 
the rope was free of the windlass, and you heard it splashing 
in the cold dull water. By lit:le and little the water fell away, 
so that in ten years after that, a second knot was made, and 
you must unwind so much rope, or the bucket swung tight 
and empty at the end. In ten years’ time, the water fell 
again, and a third knot was made. In ten years more th 
well dried up; and now, if you lower the bucket till you 
arms are tired, and let out nearly all the cord, you'll hearit 
of a sudden clanking and rattling on the ground below, with 
a sound of being so deep and so far down, that your heart 
leazs into your mouth, ard you start away as if you were fal. 
ing in. 

“ A dreadiul place to come on in the dark!’ exclaimed the 
child, who had followed the old man’s looks and words until 
she seemed to stand upon its brink. 


“ What is it but a grave!” said the sexton. ‘“ What else! 
And which of our old folks, knowing all this, thought, as the 
spring subsided, of their own failing strength, and lessening 
life? Not one!” 

“ Are you very old yourself?” asked the child, involu- 
tarily. : 

‘«T shall be seventy-nine—next summer.” 

** You still work when you are well?” 

“Work! Tobe sure. You shall see my gardens here 
about. Look at the window there. I made, and have kept, 
that plot of ground entirely with my own hands. By this 
time next year I shail hardly see the sky, the boughs wil 
have grown so thick. I have my winter work at night be 
sides.”’ , 

He opened, as he spoke, a cupboard close to where be st, 
and produced some miniature boxes, carved in # homely 
manner and rade of old wood. 

“ Some gentlefolks who are fond of ancieft days, and what 
belongs to them,” he said, “ like to buy these keepsakes fron 
our church and ruins. Sometimes I make them of of 
oak, that turn up here and there; sometimes of bits cof- 
fins which the vaults have long preserved. See here—this is 
a little chest of the last kind, clasped at the edges with fg 
ments of brass plates that had writing on them once, 
it would be hard to read it now. I haven’t many by mew 
this time of year, but these shelves will be full—next summer 

The child admired and praised his work, and shortly after 
ward departed; thinking as she went how strange it was that 
this old man, drawing from his pursuits, and every thing 
areund him, one stern moral, never contemplated its applica 
tion to himself; and, while he dwelt upon the uncertainty of 
human life, seemed both in word and deed to deem himself 
immortal. But her musings did not stop here, for she ¥# 
wise enough to think by a good and merciful adjustment this 
must be human nature, Po that the old sexton, with bis plas 
for next summer, was but a type for all mankind. 

Full of these meditations she reached the chureh. It we 
easy to find the key belonging to the outer door, for each, ¥# 








labeled on a of yeliow parchment. Its very a 
the lock awoke ¢ hollow sound, and when she pr 
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faltering ste the echoes that it raised in closing, made her|| come her enough, serving, like the waters of her “ Ye—yes,” said the sexton; “ 

r well, to ad new graces to the charms they half conceal and || think. iti Ghent 


omer thing in our lives, whether of good or evil, affects us 
most by contrast. If the peace of the simple village had 
the child more strongly, because of the dark and trou- 
bled ways that lay beyond and through which she had jour- 
with such failing feet, what was the deep impression 
of finding herself alone in that solemn building; where the 
very light, coming through sunken windows, seemed old and 
;and the air, redolent of earth and mould, seemed la 
with, decay purified by time of all its grosser particles, 
and sighed through arch and aisle, and clustered pillars, like 
the breath of ages gone! Here was the broken pavement, 
worn so long ago by pious feet, that time stealing on the 
rims’ steps, trodden out their track, and left but 
crumbling stones. Here were the rotten beam, the sinking 
areh, the sapped and mouldering wall, the lowly trench of 
earth, the stately tomb on which no epitaph remained—all— 
marble, stone, iron, wood, and dust, one common monument 
of ruin. The best work and the worst, the plainest and the 
richest, the stateliest and the least imposing—both of Heav- 
en’s work and Man’s—all found one common level here, and 
teld one commen tale. 

Some part of the edifice had been a baronial chapel, and 
here were effigies of warriors stretched upon their beds of 
stone with folded hands, cross-legged—those who had fought 
in the Holy Wars—girded with their swords, and cased in ar- 
mer as they had lived. Some of these knights had their own 
weapons, helmets, coats of mail, hanging upon the walls 
sad te, ond dangling from rusty hooks. Broken and dilapi- 
dated as they were, they yet retained their ancient form, and 
something of their ancient aspect. Thus violent deeds live 
after men upon the earth, and craces ef war and bloodshed 
will survive in mournful shapes, long after those who worked 
the desolation are but atoms of earth themselves. 

The child sat down in this old, silent place, among the 
stark figures on the tombs—they made it more quiet there, 
than else where, to her fancy—and gazing round with a feel- 
ing of awe, tempered with a calm delight, felt that now she 
was happy, and at rest. She took a Bible from the shelf, 
and read ; then laying it down, thought of the summer days 
and thefbright spring-time that would come—of the rays cf the 
gun that wou'd fall in a slant upon the sleeping forms—of the 
leaves that would flutter at the window, and play in glistening 
shadows on the pavement—of the songs of birds, and growth 
of buds and blossoms out of doors—of the sweet air, that 
would steal in and gently wave the tattered banners over- 
head. What if the spot awakened thoughts of death! Die 
who would, it would still remain the same; these sights and 
sounds would still go on as happily as ever. It would be no 
pain to sleep amidst them. 

She left the chapel—very slowly and often turning back to 
gaze again—and coming to a low door, which plainly led into 
the tower, opened it, and climbed the winding stair in dark- 
ness; save where she looked down through narrow loopholes 
on the place she had left, or caught a glimmering vision of 
the dusty bells. At length she gained the end of the ascent 
and stood upen the turret top. 

Oh! the glory of the sudden burst of light; the freshness 
of the fields and woods, stretching away on every side and 
meettng the bright blue sky; the cattle grazing in the pastur- 
age; the smeke, that, coming from among the trees, seemed 
te rise upward from the green earth ; the children yet at their 
gambols down below—all, every thing, so beautiful and hap- 
py It was like passing from death to life ; it was drawing 
nearer Heaven. 

The*children were gone by the time she emerged into the 
porch, and locked the door. As she passed the school-house 
she could hear the busy hu of voices. Her friend had be- 
gun his labors only that day. The noise grew louder, and 
looking back, she saw the boys come trooping out, and dis- 
perse themselves with merry shouts and play. ‘It’s a good 
thing,’ thought the child, ‘I am very glad they pass the 
church.’ And then she stopped, to fancy how the noise 
would sound inside, and how gently it would seem to die 
away upon the ear. 

Again that day, yes, twice again, she stole back to the old 

l,and in her former seat read from the same book, or 

indulged the same quiet train of thought. Even when it had 

gtown dusk, and the shadows of coming night made it more 

solemn still, the child remained like one rooted to the spot, 
no fear, or thought of stirring. 

They found her there at last, and took her home. She 
looked pale but very happy, until they separated for the night 
—and then, as the poor scheol-master stooped down to kiss 
her cheek, he thought he felt a tear upon his face. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

The bachelor, among his various occupations, found in the 
eld church a constant source of interest and smusement.— 
Taking that pride in it which men conceive for the wonders 
‘of their own little world, he had made its history his study ; 

¢ many a summer day within its walls, and many a win- 
ter's night beside the nage fire, had found the bachelor 
sill poring over and adding to his goodly store of tale and 


As he was not one ef those rough spirits who would strip fair 
Truth of every little shadowy vestment in which time and 
teeming fancies love to array her—and sume ef which be- 


half suggest, and to awaken interest and pursuit rather than 
languor and indifference—as, unlike this stern and obdurate 
class, he loved to see the goddess crowned with those gar- 
lands of wild flowers which tradition wreathes for her gentle 
wearing, ard which are often freshest in their homeliest 
shapes—he trod with’a light step and bore with a light hand 
upon the dust of centuries, unwilling to demolish any of the 
airy shrines that had been raised above it, if one good feeling 
or affection of the human heart were hiding thereabouts.— 
Thus, in the case of an anciert coffin of rough stone, sup- 
posed for many generations to contain the bones of a certain 
baron, who, after ravaging, with cut and thrust, and plunder, 
in foreign lands, came back with a penitent and sorrowing 
heart to die at home, but which lately been shown by 
learned antiquaries to be no such thing, as the baron in ques- 
tion (0 they contended) had died hard in battle, gnashing 
his teeth and cursing with his latest breath—the bachelor 
stoutly maintained that the old tale was the true one; that the 
baron, repenting him of the evil, had done great charities and 
meekly given up the ghost; and that if ever baron went te 
heaven, that baron was then at peace. In like manner, when 
the aforesaid antiquaries did argue and contend that a cer- 
tain secret vault was not the tomb of a gray-haired lady who 
had been hanged and drawn and quartered by glorious Queen 
Bess for succoring a wretched priest who fainted of thirst 
and hunger at her door, the bachelor did solemnly maintain 
against all comers that the church was hallowed by the said 
poor lady’s ashes; that her remains had been collected in 
the night from four of the city’s gates, and thither in secret 
brought and there deposited: and the bachelor did further 
(being highly excited at such times) deny the glory of Queen 
Bess, and assert the immeasurably greater glory of the mean- 
est woman in her realm who had a merciful and tender heart. 
As to the assertion that the flat stone near the door was not 
the grave of the miser who had disowned his ownchild and 
left a sum of money to the church to buy a peal of bells, the 
bachelor did readily admit the same, and that the place had 
given birth to no such man. Ina werd, he would have had 
every stone and plate of brass, the monument only of deeds 
whose memory should survive. All others he was willing 
to forget. They might be buried in consecrated ground, but 
he would have them buried deep, and never brought to light. 
It was from the lips of such a tutor that the child learnt 
her easy task. Already impressed, beyond all telling, by the 
silent dwelling and the peaceful beauty of the spot in which 
it stood—majestic age surrounded by perpetual youth—it 
seemed to her, when she heard these things, sacred to all 
goodness and virtue. It was another world, where sin and 
sorrow never came; a tranquil place of reat, where nothing 
evil entered. 

When the bachelor had given her in connexien with al- 
most every tomb and flat grave-stone some history of its own, 
he took her down into the old crypt, now a mere dull vault, 
and showed her how it had been lighted up in the time of 
the munks, and how, amid lamps depending from the roof, 
and swinging censers exhaling scented odors, and habits glit- 
tering with gold and silver, and precious stuffs, and jewels, 
all flashing and glistening through the low arches, the chant 
of aged voices had been many a time heard there at midnight 
in old days, while hooded figures knelt and prayed around, 
and told their rosaries of beads. Thence, he took her above 
ground again, and showed her, high up in the old walls, 
small galleries ; where the nuns had been wont to glide along 
—dimly seen in their dark dresses so far off—or to pause like 
gloomy shadows, listening to the prayers. He showed her, 
too, how the warriors, whose figures rested on the tombs, had 
worn those rotting scraps of armor up above—how this had 
been a helmet, and that a shield, oe that a gauntlet—and 
how they had wielded the great two-handed swords, and 
beaten men down with yonder iron mace. All! that he told 
the child she treasured in her mind; and sometimes, when 
she awoke at night from dreams of these old times, and ri- 
sing from her bed looked out at the dark chureh, she almost 
hoped to see the windows lighted up, and hear the organ’s 
swell, and sound of voices, on the rushing wind. 

The old sexton soon got better, and was about agsin.— 
From him the child learnt many other things, though of a 
different kind. He was not able to work, but one day there 
was a grave to be made, and he came to overlook the man 
who dug it. He was in atalkative mood; and the child, at 
first standing by his side, and afterward sitting on the grass 
at his feet, with her thoughtful face raised toward his, began 
to converse with him. 

Now the man who did the sexton’s duty was a little older 
than he, though much mere active. But he was deaf; and 
when the sexton (who peradventure, on a pinch, might have 
walked a mile with great difficulty in half-a-dezen hours) ex- 
changed a remark with him about his work, the child could 
not help noticing that he did so with an impatient kind of 
pity for his infirmity, as if he were himself the strongest and 
heartiest man alive. 

“ T’m sorry to see there is this to do,” said the child, when 
she a . “I have heard of no one having died.” 


ton. ‘“ Three miles away.” 








Was she young?” 


“ She lived in another hamlet, my dear,” retarred the os-| 


David, who was digging hard, nothing of the ques- 
tion. The sexton, as he could not reach to touch him with 
his crutch, and was too infirm to rise without assistance, 
called . his attention by throwing a little mould upon his red 
nightcap. 

“‘ What ’s the matter now?” said David, looking up. 

“ How old was Becky Morgan?” asked the sexton 

- Becky Morgan 1” repeated David. 

“Yes,” replied the sexton; adding in a half com . 
ate, half irritable tone, which the old man couldn't hear, 
+‘ you ’re getting very deaf, Davy, very deaf to be sure.” 

The old man in his work, and ing his s 
with a piece of ole he hed by him “yo ae 
scraping off, in the the essence of Heaven knows 
how many Becky Morgans—set himself te consider the 


“ Let me think, quoth he. “I saw last night what they 
had put upon the ceffin—was it seventy-nine?” 

* No, no,” said the sexton. 

“ Ah yes, it was though,” returned the old man with a sigh. 
“ For I remember thinking she was very near our age. Yes, 
it was seventy-nine.”” 

‘Are you sure you didn’t mistake a figure, Davy 1” asked 
the sexton, with of some emotion. 

** What!” said the old man. “ Say that ." 

“* He’s very deaf. He’s very deaf indeed,” cried the sex- 
ton, es 3“ on sure you’re right about the figures ?”” 

‘Oh quite,” replied the old man. ‘“ Why not?” 

“ He’s exceedingly deaf,” muttered the sexton to himself. 
“IT think he’s getting foolish.” 

The child rather wendered what had led him to this belief, 
as to say the truth the old man seemed quite as sharp as he, 
and was infinitely more robust. As the sexton said nothing 
more just then, however, she forgot it for the time, and spoke 


again. 

“You were telling me,” she said, “ about your gardening. 
Do you ever plant things here ?” 

“In the churchyard ?” returned the sexton, “‘ Net I.” 

*“‘T have seen some flowers and little shrubs about,’’ the 
child rejoined; “ there are some over there, you see. I 
thought they were of your rearing, though indeed they grow 
but poorly.” 

“ They grow as Heaven wills,” said the old man; “and 
it kindly ordains that they shall never flourish here.” 

“I do not understand you.” 

“Why, this it is,” said the sexton. “They mark the 
graves of those who had very tender, loving friends.” 

“T was sure they did!” the child exclaimed. “I am very 
glad to know they do!” ‘ 

“ Ay,” returned the old man, “ but stay. Look at them. 
See how they hang their heads, and droop, and wither. Do 
you guess the reason ?” 

‘* No,’ the child replied. 

“Because the memory of those who lie below, passes 
away so soon. At first they tend them, morning, noon, and 
night; they soon begin to come less frequently, from once 
day, to once a week; from once a week to once a month ; 
then at long and uncertain intervals; then, notatall. Such 
tokens seldem flourish long. I have known the briefest sum- 
mer flowers outlive them.” 

“T grieve to hear it,” said the child. 

“ Ah! se say the gentlefolks who come down here to look 
about them,” returned the old man, shaking his head, “ but 
I say otherwise. ‘It’s pretty custom you have in this part 
of the country,’ they say to me sometimes, ‘to plant the 
graves, but it’s melancholy to see these things all withering 
or dead.’ I crave their pardon and tell them that, as I take 
it, "tis a good sign for the happiness of the living. And so it 
is. It's nature. 

“ Perhaps the mourners learn to lovk to the blue sky by 
day, and to the stars by night ; and to think that the dead are 
there, and not in graves,” said the child in an earnest voice. 

“Perhaps se,” replied the old man doubtfully. “ It may 
be.”’ 

« Whether it be as I believe it is, or no,” thought the child 
within herself, “I'll make this place my garden. \ It will be 
no harm at least to werk here day by day; and pleasant 
thoughts will come of it, | am sure.” k 

Her glowing check and moistened oye passed emasieed by 
the sexton, who turned tewards old Davi , and called him by 
his name. It was plain that Becky Morgan's age still 
troubled him, though why, the child could scarcely under- 
stand. 

The second or third r: petition of his name attracted the old 
man’s attention. Pausing from bis work, he leant upon bis 
Ee Te a 

“ Did you mada) | >? ; 

“I bave been thinking, Davy,” replied the sexton, ‘‘ that 
she,” he pointed to the grave, ** must have been a deal older 


” 
i eveny-ine,” anewe ed the old man with « sarow/l 
hake of the head, “ I tell you thet I saw it.” 
: «Saw —s lied the coe a but, Davy, women 
don’t always truth about age. 
That's tree indeed,” said the other old mas, with a sv3 





den sparkle in his eye. “ She might have been Olcer. 
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“J’m sure she must have been. Why, only think how old 
she looked. You and I seemed but boys to her.” 

“ She did look old,” rejoined David. “You're right. She 
did look old.” 

** Call to mind how old she looked for many a long, long 
year, and say if she could be but seventy-nine at least—only 


our age,” said the sexton. y 

“« Five years older at least !” cried the other. . 

“« Five!” retorted the sexton. “Ten. Good eighty-nine. 
I call to mind the time her ter died. She was eighty- 
nine if she was a day, and tried to upon us now, for ten 
years younger. Ob! buman vanity! 

The other old man was not -hand with some moral 
reflections on this fruitful theme, and both adduced a mass of 
evidence ; of such weight as to render it doubtful—not whe- 
ther the deceased was of the age suggested, but whether she 
had not almest reached the term of a hundred.— 
When they had settled this question to their mutual satisfac- 
tion, the sexton, with his friend’s assistance, rose to go. 

“It's chilly, sittingjhere, and I must be careful—till the 
summer,” he said, as he to limp away. 

«« What!”’ asked old David. 

“* He's very deaf, poor fellow!” cried the sexton. ‘‘ Good 

” 


“ Ah!” — old putt nels after him. ‘ He’s failing 
fast. He every day. 

eo 80 p enya = ca queeunted that the other had 
less life in him than himself; and both greatly consoled and 
comforted by the little fiction they had agreed upon, respect- 
ing Becky Morgan; whose decease was no longer a prece- 
dent of uncomfortable a; and would be no business 
of theirs for half-a-score of years to come.” . 

The child remained fer some’ minutes, watching the deaf 
old man as he threw out the earth with his shovel, and, often 
stopping to cough and fetch his breath, still muttered to hin- 
self, with a kind of sober chuckle, that the sexton was wear- 
ing fast. At length she turned away, and walking thought- 
f Jly through the churchyard, came unexpectedly upon the 


school-master, who was sitting on @ green grave in the sun, | 


reading. 

“ Nell here?” he said cheerfully, as he closed his book.— 
“It does me good to see you in the air and light. I feared 
you were again in the church, where you so often are.” 

“ Feared !” reptied the child, sitting down beside him. “ Is 
it not a good place is 

“Yes, yes,” said the school-master. ‘But you must be 
gay sometimes—nay, don’t shake your head and smile so 
very sadly.” 

“ Not sadly, if you know my heart. Do not look at me as 
if you thought me sorrowful. There is not a happier crea- 
ture on the earth than I am now.” 

Full of grateful tenderness, the child took his hand, and 
felded it betweea her own. “It’s God’s will!" she said, 
when they had been silent for some time. 

“ What?” 

“ Ali this,” she rejoined; “ all this about us. 
of us is sad now? You see that J am smiling.” 

“ And so am I,” said the school-master ; “ smiling to think 
how often we shall laugh in the place. Were you not talk- 
ing yonder ?” 

“Yea,” the child rejoined. 

“ Of something that has made you sorrowful ?” 

There was a long pause. ‘“‘ What was it?” said the school- 
master, tenderly. ‘ Tell me what it was.” 

“I rather grieve—I do rather grieve to think,” said the 
child, bursting into tears, ‘that those who die about us, are 
80 soon forgotten.” 

“ And do you think,” said the schoolmaster, marking the 
glance she had thrown around, “ that an unvisited grave, a 
withered tree, a faded flower or two, are tokens of forgetful- 
ness or cold neglect? Do you think there’ are no deeds far 
away from here, in which these dead may be best remem- 
bered? Nell, Neil, there may be people busy in the world at 
this instant, in whose good actions and good thoughts these 
very graves—neglected as they look to us—ure che chief in- 
struments.” 

“ Tell me no more,” said the child, quickly. ‘Tell me no 
more. I feel, I know it. How could J be unmindful of it, 
when I thought of you 1” 

“ There is nothing,” cried her friend, “‘ no, nothing innocent 
or good, that dies, and is forgotten. Letus hold to that faith 
ornone. An infant, a prattling child, dying in its cradle, will 
live again in the better thoughts of those who leved it; and 
play its part, through them, in the redeeming actions of the 
world, Sous its body, be burnt-to ashes er drowned in the 
deepest sea. There is not an angel added to the Host of 
Heaven but does its blessed work on earth in those that 
loved it here. Forgotten! oh, if the good deeds of human 
ee ee ere how beautifully 
w even appear; for how much charity, mercy, and 
— would be seen to have their growth in dusty 
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“Yes,” said the child, “ it is the truth; I know it is. Who 
Sree tale | Dede et 5 tration Few betoednber 
again! Dear, dear, good friend, if you the comfort 
Spe cacteiaenet 

poor sc made her no answer, but bent over 
in silence; for his heart wes full, 
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THE NEW-YORKER, 





They were yet seated in the same place, when the grandfa- 
PE in deskey Before they had spoken, many words to- 
ether the church clock struck the heur of schoel, and their 
riend withdrew. 

“A good man,” said the grandfather, looking after him; 
“‘akind man. Surely, he will never harm us, Nell. We 
are safe here, at last—eh? We will never go away from 
here?’ 

The child shook her head, and smiled. 

“She needs rest,” said the old man, patting her cheek; 
“too pale—too pale. She is not like what she was?” 
“When ?” asked the child. 

“Ha!” said the old man, “ te be sure—when? How many 
weeks ago? Could [ count them on my fingers? Let them 
rest, though; they’re better gone.” 

“Much better, dear,” replied the child. ‘ We will forget 
them; or, if we ever call them to mind, it shall be only as 
some uneasy dream that has passed away.” 

“‘ Hush!’ said the old man, motioning hastily to her with 
his hand and looking over his:shoulder ; “ no more talk of the 
dream, and all the miseries it brought. There are no dreams 
here. ’T is a quiet place, and they keep away. Let us never 
think about them lest they should pursue us again. Sunken 
eyes and hollow cheeks—wet, cold, and famine—and horrors 
before them all, that were even worse—we must forget such 
things if we would be tranquil here.” 

“ Thank Heaven!” inwardly exclaimed the child, “ for this 
most happy change !”” 

* I will be patient,” said the old man, “ humble, very thank- 
ful and obedient, if you will let me stay. But do not hide 
from me; do not steal away alone; let me keep beside you 
Indeed, I will be very true and faithful, Nell.” 

**T steal away alone! why that,” replied the child with as- 
sumed gayety, ‘‘ would be a pleasant jest indeed. See here, 
dear grandfather, we ’1l make this place our garden—why not? 
| It is a very good one—and to-morrow we’ll begin, and work 
together, side by side.” 

“It is a brave thought!” cried her grandfather. ‘‘ Mind, 
darling—we begin to-morrow !” 

Who so delighted as the old man, when they next day be- 
gan their labor. Who so unconscious of all associations con- 
nected with the spot, as he. They plucked the long grass 
and nettles from the tombs, thinned the poor shrubs and roots, 
made the turf smooth, and cleared it of the leaves and weeds. 
They were yet in the ardor of their work, when the child, 
raising her head from the ground over which she bent, obser 
ved that the bachelor was sitting on the stile close by, watch- 
ing them in silence. 

“* A kind office,” said the little gentleman, nodding to Nell, 
as she curtseyed to him. ‘ Have you done all that, this 
morning?”’ 

“1t is very little, sir,” returned the child, with downcast 
eyes, “to what we mean to do.” 

“Good work, good work,” said the bachelor. ‘ But do 
you only labor at the graves of children, and young people - 

** We shall come to the others in good time, sir,” replied 
Nell, turning her head aside, and speaking softly. 

It was a slight incident, and might have been design, or 
accident, or the child’s unconscious sympathy with youth. 
But it seemed to strike upon her grandfather, though he had 
not noticed it before. He looked in a hurried manner at the 
graves, ther anxiously at the child, then pressed her to his 
side, and bade her stop to rest. Something he had long for- 
gotten, appeared to struggle faintly in his mind. It did not 
pass away, as weightier things had ‘one; but came upper- 
most again, and yet again, and many times that day, and often 
afterward. Once, while they were yet at work, the child, 
seeing that he often turned and looked uneasily at her, as 
though he were trying to resolve some painful doubts, or col- 
lect some scattered thoughts, urged him to tell the reason. 
But he said it was nothing—nothing—and, laying her head 
upon his arm, patted her fair cheek with his hand, and mut- 
tered that she grew stronger every day, and would bs a wo- 
man, soon. oa 
CHAPTER LV. 

From that time, there sprung up in the old man’s mind, a 
solicitude abeut the child which never slept or left bim.— 
There are chords in the human heart—strange, varying strings 
—which are only steuck by accident; which will remain mute 
and senseless te appeals the most passionate and earnest, and 
respond at last te the slightest casual touch. In the most in- 
sensible or childish minds, there is some train of reflection 
which art can seldom lead, or skill assist, but which will re- 
veal itself, as great truths have done, by chance, and when 
the discoverer has the plainest and simplest end in view. 
From that time, the old man never for a moment forgot the 
weakness and devotion of the child; from tke time of that 
slight incident, he, who had seen her toiling by his side through 
so much difficulty and suffering, and had scarcely thought of 
her otherwise than as the partner of miseries which he felt 
severely in his own person, and deplored for his own sake at 
least as much as hers, awoke to a sense of what he owed her, 
and what those miseries had made her.—Never, no, never 
once, in one unguarded moment from that time to the end, 
did any care for himself, any thought of his own comfort, any 
selfish consideration or regard, distract his thoughts from the 
object of his love. 








tire and lean upon his arm—he would sit to her in 
the chimney-corner, content to watch, look, until she 
raised her head and smiled upon him as of old—he woulj 
discharge, by stealth, those household duties whi tasked 
her powers too heavily—he would rise in the cold, dark 
nights, to listen to her breathing, and sometimes 

hours by her bedside only to touch her hand. He who knows 
all, can only know what hopes, and fears, and thoughts of degp 
affection, were in that one disordered brain, and what a change 
had fallen on the poor old man. 

Sometimes—weeks had crept on, then—the child, exhaust. 
ed, though with little fatigue, would pass whole evenings on, 
couch beside the fire. At such times, the schoolmaster would 
bring in books, and read toher aloud; and seldom an 
passed, but the bachelor came in, and took his turn ie 
ing. The old man sat and listened—with little 
for the words, but with his eyes fixed upon the child—ang 
she smiled or brightened with the story, he would say it was 
a good one, and conceive a fondness for the very book. When 
in their evening talk, the bachelor told some tale that ples 
her, (as his tales were sure to do,) the old man pain. 
fully try te store it in his mind; nay, when the bachelor left 
them, he would sometimes slip out after him, and humbly 
beg that he would tell him such a part again, that he might 
learn to win a smile from Neil. 

But these were rare occasions, happily; for the child 
yearned to be out of doors, and walking in her solemn garden, 
Parties, too, would come to see the church; and those who 
came, speaking to others of the child, sent more ; so that even 
at that season of the year they had visitors almost daily, The 
old man would follow them at a little distance through the 
building, listening to the voice he loved so well; and-when 
the s:rangers left, and parted from Nell, he would 
with them to catch up fragments of their conversation; orhe 
would stand for the same purpose, with his grey head uncop 
ered, at the gate, as they passed through. They always 
praised the child, her sense and beauty, and he was to 
hear them! But what was that, so often added, which 
his heart, and made him sob and weep alone, in some 
cerner? Alas! even careless strangers—they who have no 
feeling for her, but the interest of the moment—they who 
would go away and forget next week that such a being lived— 
even they saw it—even they pitied her—even they bade him 
good day compassiorately, and whispered as they passed, 

The people of the village, too, of whom there was not one 
but grew to have a fondness for poor Nell; even among them, 
there was the same feeling; a tenderness toward her—acom- 
passionate regard for her, increasing every day. The very 
schoolboys, light-hearted and thoughtless as they were, even 
they cared for her. The roughest among them was sony if 
he missed her in the usual place upon his way to school, and 
would turn out of the path to ask for her at the latticed win- 
dow. Ifshe were sitting in the church, they perhaps might 
peep in softly at the open door; but they never spoke to her, 
unless she rose and went to speak to them. Some feeling was 
abroad which raised the child above them all. 

So, when Sunday came. They were all poor cma 
ple in the church, for the castle in which the old family 
lived, was an empty ruin, and there were none but humble 
folks for seven miles round. There, as elsewhere, they had 
an interest in Neil. They would gather round her in the porch 
before and after service ; young children would cluster at her 
skirts; and aged men and women forsake their gossips, 
give her kindly greeting. None of them, young or old, 
thought of passing the child without a friendly word. = 
who came from three or four miles distart, brought her li 
presents; the humblest and rudest had good wishes tobe 
stow. 

She had sought out the young children whom she had first 
seen playing in the churchyard. One of these—he who hed 
spoken of his brother—was her little favorite and friend, and 
often sat beside her in the church, or climbed with her to the 
tower-top. It was his delight to help her, or to fancy that he 
did so, and they soon became close companions. 

It happened, that, as she was reading in the old spot by 
herself one day, this child came running in with his eyes fulb 
of tears, and after holding her off from him and looking ather 
eagerly for a moment, clasped his little hands 
about her neck. 

“What now?” said Nell, soothing him. “What is the 
matter?” 

‘*She is not one yet!” cried the boy, embracing her still 
more closely. ‘No, no. Not yet.” 

She leoked at him wonderingly, and putting his hair beck 
from his face, and kissing him, asked what he meant. 

‘« You must not be one, dear Nell,” cried the boy. “We 
can’t see them. They never come to play with us, or talk to 
us. Be what you are. You are better so. ” 

“T do not understand you,” said the child. “Tell me 
what you mean. ” ‘ ee Ape aril 
“ Why, they say, ” repli , g up 
face, “ that you will be an angel, before the birds sing agait. 
But you won’t be, will you? Don’t leave us Nell, though 


the sky és bright. De not leave us!” . 
‘ The child dropped her head, and put her hands before het_ 
‘a 





He would fellow her up and down, waiting till she should 


ce. 
“ She cannot bear the thought!” cried the bey an 
through his tears. “‘ You will not go. You know how #0 : 








and felt hov 
“Tt has. 
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eo 
we should be. Dear Nell, tell me that you ll stay amongst 
us. Ob! Pray, pray, tell me that you will.” 

The little creature folded his , and knelt down at her 


“Only look at me, Nell,” said the boy, “ and tell me that 
") stop, and then I shall know that they are wrong, and 
“ill cry no more. Won't you say yes, Nell os 

Still the drooping head and hidden face, and the child quite 
silent—save for her sobs. 

« After a time,” pursued the boy, trying to draw away her 
hand, “the kind angels will be glad to think that you are not 

them, and that you stayed here to be with us. Willy 
went away to join them ; but if he had known how I should 
miss him in our little bed at night, he never would have le‘t 
me, ] am sure. 4 

Yet the child could make him no answer, and sobbed as 

her heart were bursting. 

“ skould you go, dear Nell? I know you would not 
be happy when you heard that we were crying for your loss. 
They say that Willy is in Heaven now, and that it’s always 
gommer there, and yet I’m sure he grieves when I lie down 

his garden bed, and he cannot turn to kiss me. But if 
do go, Nell,” said the boy, caressing her, and F pe 
is face to hers, “‘be fond of him, for my sake. Tell him 
how I love him still, and how much I loved you; and when 
[think that you two are together, and are happy, I'll try to 
pce aed give you pain by doing wrong—indeed I 


never 

The child suffered him to move her hands, and put them 
round his neck. There was a tearful silence, but it was not 
Jong before she looked upon him with a smile, and promised 
him, in a very gentle quiet voice, that she would stay, and be 
his friend, as long as Heaven would let her. He clapped his 
bands for joy, and thanked her many times; and being 
charged to tell no person what had passed between them, 

ve her an earnest premise that he never would. 

Nor did he, so far as the child could learn: but was her 
quiet companion in all her walks and musings, and never 
again adverted to the theme, which he felt had given her pain, 
athough he was unconscious of its cause. Something of 
distrust lingered about him still; for he would often come, 
even in the dark evenings, and callin a timid voice outside 
the door to know if she were safe within; and being answer- 
ed yes, and bade to enter, would take his station on a low 
stool at her feet, and sit there patiently until they came to 
seek, and take him home. Sure as morning came, it 
found him lingering near the house to ask if she were well ; 
and, morning. noon, or night, go where she would, he would 
forsake his playmates and his sports to bear her company. 

“ And a good little friend he is, too,” said the old sexton 
toher once. ‘ When his elder brother died—elder seems a 
strange word, fer he was only seven years old—1 remember 
this one took it serely to heart. ”’ 

The child thought of what the schoolmaster had told her, 
and felt how its truth was shadowed out even in this infant. 

“It has given him something of a quiet way, I think,” 
said the old man, *‘ chough for that, he is merry enough at 
times. I'd wager now, that you and he have been listening 
by the old well.” 

“Indeed we have not,” the child replied. ‘I have been 
afraid to go near it; for I am not often down in that part of 
the chureh, and do not know the ground.” 

“Come down with me,” said the old man. 
known it from a boy. Come!” 

They descended tte narrow steps which led into the crypt, 
and paused among the gloomy arches, ina dim and murky 


z 


ar 


“T have 


“This is the place,” said the old man. “Give me your 
hand while you throw back the cover, lest you should stum- 

and fall in. Iam too old—I mean rheumatic—to stoop, 
D ° 

“ A black and dreadful place !” exclaimed the child. 


gy in,” said the old man, pointing downward with his 


The child complied, and gazed down into the pit. 

“ Tt looks like a grave, itself, ’’ said the old man. 

“Tt does,” replied the child. 

“Thave often had the fancy,” said the sexton, “that it 
might have been dug at first to make the oli place more 
gloomy, and the old monks more religious. It’s to be closed 
up, and built over. 

The child still stood losking thoughtfully into the vault, 

“We shall see,” said the sexton, “on what gay heads 
other earth will have closed, whea the light is shut out from 
here. God knows! They ’ll close it up. next spring.” 

The birds sing again in spring,” thought the child, as 
she leant at her casement window, and gazed at the declining 
min. “Spring! a beautiful and happy time !” 








From the London Metropolitan for December. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A STUDENT. 
INTRODUCTION. 


In the s of the 18— I matriculated at the 
year was at 

University of . As a foreigner, and an English-| 

man, I stood in a somew iar position, and at first felt 


very lonely. I did not leew 6 single fellow-student ; but, be- 


comfort much, and I indemnified myself for my solitude by 
wandering about the beautiful country that was spread around. 

Those who have once beheld can never forget the exquisite 
scenery that surrounds the romantic town of Heidelberg. 
would not describe it, for I should do it injustice ; suffice it to 
say, it is a land of bill and dale, of river and distant mountain, 
crowned by the oak and gerlanded by the vine. And Heidel- 
berg itself, quaint-looking but cheerful. with the beautiful walks 
and avenues surrounding it in which Nature has wisely been 
left todo more than Art—what shall I say to its praise 7— 
Shall I laud its buildings or its streets—its squares or its lofty 
towers ?- No, the grand must not be sought there ; but it is a 
spot in which one may dwell among all the enjoyments of life 
—in a lovely land, companioned by the high of soul ! 

Oh Heidelberg! endeared to me by many recollections—by 
much of the pleasing and the painful—by the various incidents 
that chequer the life of a student. 

It is these I would relate—* The Recollections of a Stu- 
dent.’ Think not they merely tell of boisterous pleasures, of 
stormy brawls, or of tales of love. Ah! no. There is much 
of the bitter and the harrowing—much of the great and the 
glorious—much of the soft the sorrowful. The German 
student lives much in a few short years; he sees much—he 
feels much. He is a being lifted above the world, for he fears 
it not; he is surrounded by the glories of the Past, and the as- 

irings of the Present. From the universities of Germany go 

orth the great political, religious and moral revolutions that 
the face of Eurepe; from them came the spark that, 

oe to flame, burnt the pinions of the Gallic eagle, 

and blinded those eyes which quailed not when heey (omens 

upon a flashing sun ! 

Though net knowing a single person when [ arrived at Hei- 

delberg, I was not long in making acquaintances, even friend- 

ships; but I soon found I should have to go through my ap- 

prenticeship of rough usage. 

My abode was in an old, quaint-looking house, in al 

and retired street. It was a large, rambling building, wii 

massy walls and deep-set windows, and seemed to be the re- 

“Seen bad Goh Ses 

ly rooms loo the openings in the town u 

the river, backed by a range of dim and misty paces 
could gaze along the rich valley of the Neckar, with its luxu- 
riant groves, its stately feudal seats, its glowing vineyards, and 
see the evening sun 6 a veil of light along the hills, and, 
drawing it over him, lay himself to rest among them. 
I will not relate my first adventures—how I had to bear 
with the rough moods ef my companions, or how I resented 
them. Suffice it to say, I got throvgh them as best [ might, 
and found myself, after a time, tolerably established in the 
good will of most, and the friendship of some. 


ISSENDORFF. 

What are the idle hopes and futile plans 

Formed by mankind, the hour’s fleeting children, 

Upon foundations shifting and unstable ? Schiller. 
Frederic von Issendorff was the friend I most valued. I 
looked upon him with a painful interest, he was so delicate, 
so melancholy. Deep feeling and noble thought were stamped 
on his pale and almost femininely-beautiful featuses. He was 
of the middle hight, slender and graceful, with light hair and 
pale blue eyes. His very appearance prepossessed you in his 
favor. Bodily he was not strong, and yet he never shrank un- 
der any exertion. Brave as a lion, proud and sensitive, he 
was peculiarly alive to slight and injury, perhaps the more so 
because of his poverty, sad inheritance of his lofiy and once 
powerful line, and from his want of physical strength, which 
semetimes would subjeet him te insults from which others 
would escape. But thus did his mind subdue his body to his 
will that the strongest could not resist the fierce and sudden 
impulse of his anger. He scorned the confining trammels of 
college discipline, but rose superior to them ; he did not sink 
into the gulf of dissipation, for poetry threw a halo around his 
thoughts, and the feelings of true chivalry were in his breast. 
In the middle ages he would have been a knightly troubadour ; 
in the present he was the unvalued, unappreciated member of 
a society that knew him not—born to waste his mighty talents 
in obscurity, to die unpitied and unknown. 

His companions never hked him, and he was unkindly 
treated by all—unkindly as far as they dared, for they had 
learned to fear the mighty spirit that seemed slumbering 
among flowers. Yet this preyed upon him. That fiery spirit 
could not sink and droop, but its own flames devoured it. I 
felt that he was doomed to be unhappy, for he was, as it were, 
not a being of this earth, at least notof this age. His feeling 
was called sentimentality ; his high spirit, morbid pride; his 
noble bearing, baughtin t eat ill, it was remarked, on 
one whose poverty would force him to fill a dependent and 
inferior station in life. And there were many among his col- 
leagues who, rich and influential, would stand above him in 
after years, and have it in their power to command his obe- 
dience. 


Haughty spirit ! how wilt thou learn to bend to those thou 
scornest 7—to those infinitely beneath thee? To those who 
have quailed before thee, all feeble as thou art? Issendorff, 
much I fear thy noble and gentle heart will be deeply hurt— 
will be wounded to the death. yal eet te poses eee 
to bring those who will crush thee to thy 

yet, 








ing rather of a thoughtful turn of mind, this did not affect my 


feet. 
spirit ; thou mayest triumph and relight the star of thy 
destiny with an immortal fire. 


It was with feelings of happy hope that I bebeld him form 
an attachment for a young lady, as remarkable for beauty as 
for good qualities. She was, in fact, the of him- 


I || self; she echoed all his thoughts and feelings, for they were 


her ewn, He beheld his sentiments again in hers, though in 
gentler guise, as the glorious star of heaven sees itself reflected 
in the mellowing mirror of the sea, as lovely, but more softly 
bright. They were made for each other, if ever mortals were ; 
it were cruelty to part them—nay, it were vain, for those two 
congenial spirits were sure to draw together ; even if separated 


by distance or by death, they would still be together in their 
thoughts. Need it be told how passionately two beings like 
these were attached? Could it be otherwise, when the one 


was, as it were, the vital principle of the other? They loved 
—THEY—that tells it all. 

Of the highest birth, her choice would honor the first in the 
land, and men marveled when she sto»ped to the poor young 
student ; marveled, though he was as highly born as she. An 
additional dislike was felt against [ssendorff from this moment, 
and I trembled lest some insolent fop should intentionally in- 
sult him, by her side. I trembled every morning, 
lest I should hear of his death, or see his glorious form borne 
past me, pale and cold, on a bier, with the sword-weynd seal 
of death upon his breast. I watched him with an intensity of 
pain, as his brow clouded and his eye flashed whenever a re- 
mark of doubtful meaning was made by any empty fool, or 
whenever the name of Louisa von Adelheim wes mentioned. 
And how often was that word spoken by the frivolous and de- 
praved! He felt ita jon from their lips; I feared 
lest it should be coupled with any light remack. 

How unlike was Adolph yon Adelheim to his sister and to 
Issendorff! He was fully as proud, but dissipated, wild, reck- 
less, addicted to every vice—need I say more than this ’—he 
was & duelist. I feared that Issendorff and he 
would never be on friendly and I was not deceived.— 
He treated the suitor of his sister with marked rudeness, nay, 
almost insult. All wondered at Issendorff’s forbearance in 
submitting to such conduct, and detracting remarks were cir- 
culated as to its cause. The sneers and cutting jests were 


scarely concealed in his . Isaw the that 
persen, Gr him ready to burst forth every moment, but he 
restrained it still. 


a ae student’s suit had never been kindly looked en 
by the family i 

and powerful alliance for their daughter. 
true, favored him, (her father was no more,) but all the rest, 
foremost amongst whom was Adolph, were against 
it. Otto Count of Altweil was the constant companion of 
the latter, and never were too friends (if they can be thus 
called) more suited to each other. Coun’ rO- 
fessed admirer of Louisa von Adelheim, and as 
much befriended by the family; indeed Adelph was 

say, he was determined that none other than his friend should 
be the husband of his sister. He often brought him to her, 
reeking from intem and tavern brawls, 
her presence with his company. O heavens! should he and 
Issendorff meet before her! But the firm and con- 
duct of Louisa somewhat awed him, and moreever 
deadly fear of his rival. 

Once, however, it was rumored they had met alone in 
house of Adelheim; Adolph was fortunately not there, and it 
is said the interview finished by the Count’s being summarily 
ejected out of the door by the hands of Issendorff; but the 
former never divulged secret, and it is certain he never 
resented it openly ; though, from this moment, he conceived a 
deadly and implacable hatred to’ his rival, and doomed his 
destructton. He feigned a more deep and fervent attachment 
to the beautiful Louisa, and assuring her brother that Issen- 
dorff was the only obstacle to his success, he inflamed his 
mind against the predestined victim to such an oxtent, 
that he succeeded in making him pledge his honor never to 
sanction en alliance between the houses of Issendorff and 
Adelheim. 

“1 will soon and ina safe way put an end to his preten- 
sions,” said Adolph; ‘‘yeu know how I get rid of disagreea- 
ble le. I never failed 7 1 formed 

The count applauded, and the ly conspiracy was . 

The reentionn of these no better than murderers reached 
the ears of a friend, who mentioned them to me. I imme- 
diately imparted them to Issendorff, at the same time im- 
ploring him te avoid any altercation with the count or with 
Adolph. He turned deadly pale at my words. 

“ It is fated !” he said, ‘but nothing on earth shall induce 
me to fight Adolph!” 

I was happy to bear him say this, and tried to strengthen 
him in a resolution I thought almost imprac for him to 
keep, knowing Adelheim's character and his own. . 

A few days sfterwards there was a general convivial 
meeting of the students, to celebrate an anniversary. Issen- 
dorff called at my lodgings in the morning. He was de- 

and irritated. 
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“T know that some dreadful misfortune will befall me—I 
foel it.” 

“Cheer ‘up;” I replied. All will end well. But for the 
love of heaven avoid altercation with Adolph.” 


He _— to follow my injunction. I begged him not to 
g° to the meeting that day. 


“T must,” ho ; “it would be a voluntary exclusion 
from their ine, bestdies, I bave retired enough of late. I 
must brave the storm. And, by heaven, let any one but say 
a word of doubtful meaning, and I will make such an example 
of him as will, I trust, deter the rest from venturing too near 
me bd 

With feelings excited to agony, I joined in the gay and 
noisy circle assembled on that day. The count and Adolph 
were there when I entered. They were speaking of Issen 
dorff, but in an under tone; for he had scme few friends pre- 
sent, though very few among the many, who would not be 
backward in asserting his cause; but I heard enough to fear 
the worst. At length, among the latest, Issendorff entered 
usual proud and haughty steps, but with more than 
ete oe me scene trener 
“ For mercy’s sake depart, eric ; are exaspera 
and something dreadful wiil happen ! Go! and 
and pacify them, or intimidate, for you have still 
friends ameng us. Go! there is a conspiracy 
? 


: 


t 


frowned upon me! “ What! dare you think I 
fear them ?” 

“No, no! But Adolph !""— 

“ Fear not; I have already told you that nothing shall pro- 
voke me to quarrel with him.” 

He left me, and passed into the centre of the saloon. He 
will not succeed, thought I. Must that glorious spirit die ?— 
must that amiable youth be murdered ? 

I watched him with intense anxiety. Foremost among the 
groups stood Adolph von Adelheim and Count Otto von 
Altweil. 

Frederick advanced to the former in the most friendly and 
courteous manner, extending his hand. Adolph stared hangh- 
tily at him without re:urning his greeting, and then turned 
his back upon him; a most deadly insult. Issendorff turned 
ashy , but he did sor resent it! With ready presence of 
mind he addressed a friend who stood near, without appear- 
ing to have noticed it. But a scarcely-suppressed laugh and 
an open sneer came frem nearly all present. I burned with 
as deep an indignation as my friend. The count, fearful of 
effending, saluted him courteously: he returned the salutation 
with an insulting laugh, and, pushing him rudely aside, seem- 
ed trying to provoke bim to a rejoinder, but the obsequious 
coward drew back. This action served to divert the pleas- 
pe | inte another channel, and a sudden interest seemed 
awakened in favor of the doomed Issendorff. 

For a time all remained quiet, till towards the clese of the 
repast, when perhaps all were somewhat heated with wine. 

“ What say you,” cried Wilhelm von Gandelf to Adelheim, 
“if we drink the health of yar future brother-in-law ?” 

It was the corcerted signal 

“ With all my heart,” was the reply. 

“ Well then,—Frederic von Issendorff ” 

**Whot” cried Adelheim—‘“do you think I will ever 
grant my sister to that lying coward? It is Otto, Count of 
Altweil.” 

“« Who said those words 2” Issendorff asked ina calm, deep, 
concentrated voice. ‘ Count Otto, you know the Lady Louisa 
is mine, and if you dare even mention her name, I will write 
oblivion of it with my sword upon your heart. The name of 
Adelheim shall not be polluted by coming from so vile a mouth 
as yours.” 

“ Aha!” cried one of the company, “ I will be your second, 
Count. The sooner this is finished the better.” 

Count Otto shuddered, and looked to Adelheim ; he under- 
stood him. 

“Tt was IT who said those words,” he thundered, “ and J 

it them.”’ 

“ Retract them then, Adolph! for the love of heaven; I 
will not, Jcannot fight with you. You know it, and it is un- 

in you to insult me. Now, retract those words, I 
mplore you !” 

“ Dastardly villain, I repeat them,” roared Adelheim. 
“ Leave my sight, or I shall strixe you!” 

“Come but near me, and I will fell you to the ground,” 
thundered Issendorff, now rising in a vehement passion—“ but 
all the powers of hell shall not make me fight you !” 

“ Then you must leave this room,” shouted many voices ; 
“a dishonored coward dare not be among us.” 

“Come one, come all,” cried Issendorff, ‘ I will not move 
a step, and liar and coward in the teeth of all who have spo- 
ken those wordsto me. YouknowJ cannot fight him. Here, 
Count Otto! you are the first; bring us swords.” 

“No, no!” roared Adelheim, “I appeal to our seniors; I 
have the first right. Silence and hear !” 

_ He had, according to their laws of honor. 

“ Frederick von Issendorff, you must accept the challenge 
of Adolph von Adelheim, or leave this room branded with 
@ternal infamy, never more to appear before us. And every 
student that meets you shall have the right to strike, wiihout 


“ Adelheim, I accept your challenge.” He calmly reseated 
himself, and a heavy silence reigned for a time. 
“ Let us finish this business at once,’’ said the challenger. 
** No !—not till to-morrow morning. Seniors, I have the 
right to enforce that.” ' 
They agreed. Then Issendorf filled his glass. He raised 
it to his lips, exclaiming: ‘‘ T’e the health and long life of 
Adolph von Adetheim!” 1 knew his meaning—none pledged 
the toast; the feeling of all was turnirg against the chal- 
lenger. 
Having ied the goblet, he rose end left the room. 
He immediately went to his lodgings, and calmly wrote to 
his family and more intimate friends, and having arranged his 
affairs, he hastened to the house of Lonisa, though already 
late in the evening. He felt certain that he should fall; for 
Adelheim was one of the first masters of his weapon at the 
university, a~d, though himself inferior to few, he had resol- 
ved on not killing the brother of Louisa, and had determined 
en perishing himself, if otherwise that dreaded result could 
not be avoided. 
It may therefore be supposed with what feelings he entered 
that house! The lin rays of the summer sun were on 
the linden trees that waved over its windows; the music of 
the evening bird floated on the perfumed air, that hada magic 
soothing power, as though it was formed of the sighs of angels; 
bet, oh! sweeter, far sweeter than the night-bird’s note, came 
the voice of Louisa through the open casement! Frederick 
paused on the threshold and listened—she was singing a song 
of his own—a shudder ran throvgh him as he thought that, in 
the noisy hall he had just quitted, heartless enemies were 
discussing his death! 
“O God! must I leave all this ?”’ sighed Issendorff. 
He never mentioned what had passed, what was still to 
come; a miser of his still remaining few short moments of 
happiness, he would not destroy them; he lengthened them 
till the chiming hours one by one warned him away by their 
knell-like voice; then he departed. He had never appeared 
more gay than on that evening, but there was a wildness, a 
sudder burst of melancholy, mingling with his gayety, that 
startled the unsuspecting Louisa. Alas! she understood it 
all on the morrow. He asked her for a remembrance, she 
gave him her scarf; an ominous present, for it was a war-gift. 
The sun rose glorious over the vine clad banks of the Neckar 
that came sparkling from the distant hills, as though it were a 
vein of light bearing celestial radiance to the earth. 
In a woodland meadow by its side, Frederick von Issendorft 
and Adolph von Adelheim met in deadly combat. The Count 
was the second of the latter, a near relation was by the side 
of the former. 
With his usual proud bearing Issendorff stepped before his 
opponent. The scarf of Louisa was wound round his sword 
arm, that he might never forget that it was her brother with 
whom he fought. 
He spoke, but this time sternly and haughtily. 
“ Adelheim, what you ssid yesterday may have been under 
tke influence of wine. Retract them!” 
Count Otto stepped forward. 
“It is to you I speak, von Ad~lheim. I exchange nothing 
but blows with that dastard by your side. Answer me!” 
** The swords !”’ roared Adelheim. 
The swords were measured and given to the respective 
parties. \ 
“ En garde!” And with the swiftness of lightning the 
combatants started into the position of defence, and the sec 
onds fell back. With graceful courtesy Issendorff made his 
salute ; it was not returned by Adelheim, whose rapier flick- 
ered in his hand as though instinct with life. In an instant 
tke point hovered ever the heart of Issendorff, who calmly and 
scornfully, with scarcely an apparent movement of his blade, 
parried the fierce thrusts of his adversary. Never were com- 
batants more ably matched. The sword of Adelheim flashed 
around [sendorff in the morning sun, like a lightning shower, 
as it quivered in his grasp. 

“Have a care,” cried Issendorff, “ or you will fall on my 
blade!” 

“ Insolent boaster, then thrust it home!” 

With fresh fury he rushed on his opponent ; none could see 
the rapid motion of their weapons, nore could guess the is- 
sue, when suddely, as though with a lightning shock, Adel- 
heim leaped high into the air, and fell a corse upon the ground. 
Issendorff’s rapier had passed through his heart. 


At this unexpected and unintended issue the survivor stood 
herror-stricken. 

“The murderer of her brother!” he ejaculated. ‘“ Lest! 
for ever lost!” 

** Fly,” cried his friend, “‘ before the minions of justice 
come. See! that dastard Altweil has deserted his principal,” 
peinting to the count, who was galloping away. “Fly! I 
will take care of the body !” 

Issendorff paused a moment, then mounting his horse, gal- 
loped off with frantic speed, breaking through every obstacle 

Whither did he go? Did he fly to save his life, or his lib- 
erty? No! A few moments, and he checked the fierce ca- 
reer of his panting horse before the house ef Adelheim. He 
leaped from his seat, threw the reins forward, and the infuri- 
ated animal darted awa’ last chance of escape! In an 
instant he stood before 





ong ae 
“ be it 20,” said Issenderff, with a deadly smile: 


caeenenens 


her arms around him, gently and slowly he unwound . 
He shuddered, ‘‘She embraces the murderer of her rary 
he thought. Pan} 

He would not let her touch him, but he stood and 
upon her in silent, tearless agony. Louisa was ae 
spoke coldly. 
“O Louisa! Louisa! Look not thus! Speak 
tone! It will kill me !—Speak kindly to me! 
you cannot—you dare not! Hush! Let me 
you, ene minute only—that is all I ask.” 
Pale and startled, Louisa von Adelheim, as 
was upon ker, returned the frenzied, intense gaze of Tesen- 
dorff without the power to move, and then sank senseless 
his feet. All was forgotten in that hour—ay, even the dread, 
ful past. The moments flew by unheeded, and agein 
smiled and listened to the fond words of Issendorf. 
suddenly the tramp of feet was heard without. The student 
started and gazed in terror towards the casement. 
He beheld the dreaded object—he felt his hour was come, 
“They have followed speedily,” he said, as he 
from the side of Louisa. “Once more, and the last,” hy 
cried, as he imprinted a burning kiss on her lips; but she too 
had beheld the frightful object approaching. A sudden and 
fearful thought struck her. Mechanically she advanced tp 
the door. Slowly winding up the road was borne the bier with 
the ghastly disfigured body of Adelheim ; it was set down 
before the door of the garden saloon, and the officers of jue 
tice entered. Issendorff tried to elasp the hand of Louise: 
witb a thrill of h: rror, she drew it back. , 

“ He did it—I tried to save him—it is fate ’—Tssendorf 
faltered. Louisa gazed at him with a look of agonizing hor. 
ror, and threw herself on the death wet bier. 

“ There stands the murderer—arrest Lim ;” exclaimed the 
officers of justice. 

‘I surrender, ” said Issendorff in a cold voice, such as one 
might expect to hear, could a marble statue speak. 

His trial was short. The powerful family of Adelheim 
procured his incarceration in a fortress for life—a severe 
doom for the challenged, according to the laws of the country. 


The fortress of W was situated in a beautiful scene, 
Owing to the favor of the governor, Issendorff had a 
of chambers allotted to him on the top of the bighest tower. 
There, from the deepest window of his lofty dwelling, the 
broken-hearted captive could look over the populous couauy, 
and hear the glad voices of men ringing up from below; 
thence could he see the distant towers of H——, and behold, 
at its setting, the sun, chat high-priest of Nature, wa‘t clouds 
of fragrant incense from his golden censer towards the snow 
capped mountains, that stood like white-robed listening vestals 
in God’s great temple—earth. 

A year had thus passed—passed in sorrowing solitude- 
save when angels visited him in the revealings of his thoughts, 
(for the visits of his earthly friends were few and far between) 
when ene morning a messenger bro=ght him the following lines, 
written in a faltering, hurried hand. They were from Louis. 


“ FREDERIC,—I have learned the truth—and I forgive you 
Need I say I have never ceased to love you? O, youcould 
not doubt it! Come te me once meanl look on your dying 
Louisa! Haste—or you will not find me! No earthly obstacle 
must, none shall hinder you.” 
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He sent for the governor, who knew his tale. 

“T will see her,” he said; “ grant me a week—I must fl 
low her to her grave,” he added with & faltering voice. 

“T dare not. If you should not return?” 

‘* I pledge my honor.” 

“Tt is enough! you may depart Return this day week, 
and my best wishes attend you, my p»or young friend.” 

Issendorff departed on his melancholy way. A few heun, 
and he was by the side of Louisa. She lay like a stricken 
flower, but more beautiful than ever. Hergentle heart couldnt 
bear the dreadful blow; she had pined and faded away, but 
every day she became more and more lovely. She was 
though the grosser earthly particles of human nature had dit 
solved away, and left nothing but ethereal spirit in its pure 
halo-like dwelling. 

Issendorff was with her in her last moments; in bis arms 
that beautiful girl breathed he- last, and glided lagen 
into the land of eternal spirits; it was but by the of 
sweet resignation fading from her fair pale face, like ever 
ing beams from snow, that ene could tell she was no more. 


They buried her by the banks of the Neckar in s simple 
tomb. There were few mourners by her grave, but they wer 
true ones. She was buried in vestal white, and a broker 
hearted student laid a wreath of white roses on her tombi 
gently, as though he feared to wake her pained spirit from ts 
blessed sleep. 

a. to his word, Issendorff ae to ee 
the particulars of his noble conduct being stated to 
ernment, he was offered his liberty, but he alweys veld 8 

t it. 

“TI have done with this world,” he said; “the broker 
hearted belong to it no more; and if ever dueling was#? 
curse, it is in my case. Let me, though innocent, 
an example.” 


He remained firm in refusing his liberty, and 


the fortress. 2 








With joyful surprise she turned towards him, she threw 


a sates 
his , till grief with its dewy wing 
rte slumbers of eternity. - Kan 
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Portugal. ...Edw. Kavavagh, Me...{Texas...... Gen. H. Flood, Ohio. 
Holland ....Har Bleecker, N. ¥. 
Belgium +++ Virgil Maxcy, Md, 


CHARGE D’AFFAIRES IN 1840. 


N. Grenada. James Semple, Lil. 
Venezuela. .J.G. A. Wimson,N.C. 


+++-Ohristo. Hughes, Md. |Brazil.....-Wm. Wunter, R. L 











——“anited States _Calendar--1841. 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
-MARTIN VAN BUREN...New. York... 


Piitipresident... Ricuaxd M. Jounson. ....+.Kentucky.... 


terms of these Officers expire on the 4th of March next, from 

time they are eu erseded, and at which a new Administration 

jnto power. WILLI MH HARRISON of Uhuo is the Presi- 
» apm and Joun Tycer of Virginia the Vice Presideut, having 
dent cleerived 234 out of 24 Klect-ral Votes cast—being the entire 
° of 19 of the 2h States. Martin Van Boren received for Presi- 
i the votes (60) of the 7 remaining States; For Vice President, 
— M Jonson received 48 votes from 6 Scates; LirrLeton 
W. TaZeWweLL ef Va. received the 11 votes of South Carolina, and 
James K Pork of Tenn. received | vote from Virginia—total, 60 votes 
against John Tyler. Harrison and ‘t'yler’s majority over all oppo- 


pents, 174) 


~— we MARCH =. , wr 4 
Secretary State. .-....John Forsyth.....Georgia........ | 
sereier of ihe Treasury .Levi Woodbury ..New-Hampshire 6,000 


Secretary of War ....---+-Joel R. Poinsett..South Carolina. 6,000 
of the Navy.....Jas. K. Paulding. .New- York ..... 6,000 
Postmaster General ....-.John M. Niles....Connecticut.... 6.000 
‘Attorney General. ....++- -Henry D. Gilpin..Pennsylvania... 4,000 
SUPREME COURT. Appe nted. 
Ohief Justice ..Roger B. Taney....Baltimere, Md. - 1836 
Asso. Justices..Joseph Story. ......Cambridge, Mass. ... 
“ Smith Thompson New-York, N. Y....1*23 
“ Joha McLean. ......Cinci io.. 
Heary Baldwin. .... Pittsburg, Pa.. 
“ James M. Wayne....Savanuah, Ga......1835 
“ Philip P. Barbour. ...Gordonsvilie, Va....18 6 
“ John McKinley ..... Florence, Ala..... 1837 
“ “ John Catron ........Nashville, Tenn. ...1837 


H. D. Gilpin, Washington, D. C. Attorney General ; Richard Peters, 
Pluladelphia, Reporter; William T. Carroll, Washington, Clerk ; 
Alex. Huater, do. Marshal. j ; 
Tne Supreme Court holds one Session annually, in the City of 
ashington, convening on the second Monday ia January.] 


To MINISTERS PLENIP *TENTIARY. Appointed. 
England..Andrew Steveuson, Virginia... ....London......1836. 
France ...Lewis Cass, Oh10,......++++0+ 00: cceP OTB. cocsnee 1836. 
Russia ...Cnurchil! C. Campreleng, New-York .St. Petersburg 1810. 
Prussia... Henry Wheaton, Rhode Island......Berlin. ......1837. 
Mexico...Powhattan Ellis, Missixsippi.......- Mexico. .....1837. 
(Hon. H. A. Muhienberg, our late Plenipo. at Vienna, has returned, 
also Hon. John H Eaton, la'e Pienipo. at Madrid. Our Goverament 
now maintains no Minister of the first class at any Courts but the fore- 


gong.] 

MINISTERS RESIDENT. 
Turkey.........-.-Com. David Porter. ...Cons‘antinople ..1839. 
Central America. ...John L. Stephens. .....San Salvador ....1339, 


[The Senate of the United Sia'es now consists of 27 supporters of 
the expiring and 21 of the coming Administration; four vacancies to 
be filled—from De.aware, Maryland, Virginia and Tennessee—the 
first three almost certainly with frienus of the powers that are to be, 
making 24 Harrison to 28 Van Bureo Members. After the 4th of 
March, tuere will be added 1 Whig from euch of the States of New- 
Jersey, Georgia, Louisiana, Michigan, aad probab y Virginia, giviog 
the new Admin stration at leas« 28 to 24 ave prob :bly 29 to 23 Mem- 
bers. The e isa report that Mr, Walxer of Miss will consider him- 
self instructed to resign at the close of the session ; but we see nocon- 
firmation of it. Eleven other Van Buren Senators are in the minority 
in their several States—seven of them very signally. Mr. Preston of 
8. C. is the only Whig Senator at present in that predicament. We 
wy to give atabular view of the Senate as soon as the vacancies are 

led 
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Toe House or Representatives now consists of 124 friends of the 
retiring and 114 of the app oaching Administration, with one vacancy 
in the Vi-ginia and one im the Georgia Delegation to be filled. Mr 
Speaker Hunter we couut neutral. The Whigs wil probably have 
both of the-e, weking their uumber 116 to 124. (Lu the latter pumber 
are included tne 5 anti-‘Broad Seal’ New-Jereey Members.) In run- 
niag our eye hastily over the list of Members, we remark that forty- 
zine of the Van Buren and nine of the H»rrison Membars ure each left 
in a minority io his District on the vote for President. If the Hous» 
were pol liy i d.therefere accor ing to that vote it would 
consist of (56 Harrison and 85 Van Buren Members; Mr. Speaker 
Huater’s District having given a Van Buren majority. The elections 
to the next Congress thus far indicate a Harrison ascendancy nearly 
@ Aa to this.) 





GOVERNORS OF THE sTATES—1841, 

_ States. Governors. Term. Fxpires. Sa'ary. 
Maine............"Edward Keut...-.....1 year...Jan. "42. .$1,500 
New-Hampshire.. John Page.....+++-+- 1 “....Jan. 41... 1,200 
Vermont .........*Silas H. Jenison......1 “....Oct. "41.. 750 
Massachusetts. ...* John Davis......++.+++ 1 “....Jam. °42.. 3,6663 


Rhode Island ....*Samuel W. King.....-1 
Connecticut......*Willam W. Ellsworth.1 “.... 
New-York.......*Wiliiam H. Seward....2 “, 
New-Jersey......* William Penninzton...1 “.... 
Pennsyivania .... David K. Porter. ......3 

laware...+....*William B. Cooper....4 
Maryland........ William Grason.......3 
Virginia .........*Thomas W. Gilmer.. 3 
North Carolina...*Johu M. Morehead.....2 “.... 
South Carolina... John P. Richaroson. ...2 


fia ......... Charles J McDonald ..2 “....Nov.’41.. 3,000 
Alabama ........ Arthur P Bagby......3  “ ...Bec.’41.. 3,500 
Mississippi....... Alex. G. McNutt...... 2 “....Jam.’42.. 3.000 


Louisiana . +eeee-*Andre B Roman ...-.-4 
Ohio ............*Thomas Corwin. ...2+.2 
Kentucky.......*Robert P. Lewcher.....4 “....Sept.44.. 2500 
Tennessee....... James K. Polk...-...+.2 ....Oct ’41.. 2000 







diana..........*Samuel Bigger.....-..3 “....Dec. 43.. 1500 
Mlinois ... Thomas Carlin.,......4 “....Dec. 42.. 1,500 
Miehigan . *William Woodbridge ..2 “....Jan. '42.. 2,000 
Missouri. - Thomas H. Reynolds ..4 “....Nov. °44.. 2,000 
Arkansas. . +» Archibald Yell...... ---4 “....Nov. 44.. 2000 

* Favorable to the new Administration--15. The others opposced—1} 


Governors of Territories. Term ——_ 
Florida. .......Robert R. Reid........$2,500 Dec. 1 
Wisconsin.....Henry Dodge.... ..... “ July, 1842. 


Denmark ...Jona. F. Wooaside, Pa. |Chili.......Richard Pollard. Va. 
Spain ...... Aaron Vail, D C. 


Salary. SECRETARIES OF L} GATION. 
GreatBritain.Benjamiu Rush. Russia...... Ww. W. Chew. 
5,000 || France......Heury Ledyard. Prussia..... Theodore 8. Fay. 
Austria ..... John R. Clay. Mexico ..... Thomas H. Eliis. 


President of he Senate..R.M. Johnson, V. P. U.S. e2 officio, 
Speaker of the House...Robert M. T. Hunter, of Va. 
Olerk of the Houwse......Hugh A. Garland of Va. salary $3,000. 


Jan. 10. Uniferm Penny Postage went into operation in England. 


Peru.......Jas. C. Pickett, Va. 
‘0 Sicilies.Enos T. Throop, N. Y.|Sardinia ...H.G. Rogers. 


OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


(Do. afier March 4th..John Tyler, do. do) 


Secretary of the Senate..Asbu'y Dickens, salary $3,000. 


a 


EVENTS OF 1840. 


— The Khan of Khiva signally defeated by the Kussians. 
13. Steamboat Lexington burnt on the Souad ; 140 lives lost. 
16. British Parliament opened with a speech by the Queen. 
17. Great fire at Wilmi n, N.C.; 150 buildings bur: t 
19, Avtarctic Continent discovered by U. 8S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion. 
22. Biumenbach, the Naturalist. died, aged 88. 
23. The Sub-Treasury bil passed U. S. Senate 24 to 18. 
27. Destructive fire in this city; oss $1,0r 0,000. 
28. Avother large fire broke out at 10, P. M.; loss $250,000 
Feb. 10. Victoria, Queen of England, married to Prince Albert of 
Saxe t otha. 
11, New-Orleans City Exchange burnt ; loss $660,000. 
20. French (Soult) Ministry resign upon a vote of the Deputies. 
24. Great freshet on ( onnecticut River; Sunderland Bridge 
desiro: ed. 
Mar. 1. New French Ministry formed under Thiers. 
2. Dr. Oibers, the Astronomer, died at Bremen, aged 81. 
10. New-Hempshire E'ection: Gov. Page (V. B.) elected; ma 
jority 8,406. 
25. Fire at Louisvi le, Ky.; loss $300,000, 
26. Riot in Jamaica; 106 blacks killed. 
— Mexican ivsurgents under Canales defeated by Ariste. 
— New French Ministry sustained by the Dep. ties, 246 to 160. | 
Apr. 1. Rencontre at Belleview, towa, between a Sheriff’s posse aud | 
a gang of horse-thieves, counterfeiters, &c.; lv men killed, | 
3. British Order iu Council ag*iust China tending to hostilit es. 
6. The Carlists of Arragon surprised by Zurbano; 419 taken. 
— Connecticu Election: Gov. Ellsworth (Whig) elected; ma- 


7. Election in Maryland: Whig maj. 2,120—tegislature. 
12. South Carolia Election; 8 Members of ress V. B. to 1 
Harrison ; Legislature V. B. as 
13. New-Jersey dtaie Election—Legislature carried by Whigs. 
* Peon. — Election, V. B. Maj. in Congres, 4,649. Whig 
telature. 
“ Ohio State Election, Corwin, Whig, Gov. by 16,139; 12 H. 
7 V, B. Congress 
16. Won. Wm, S. Ramsey committed suicide, aged 28. 
22. Hon. J.8. Sp , U.S. Senator from Md. died 
30. Presidential Election in Penn. Harrison Maj 349. 
« ws “ m Ohio, « “ 23,375. 
Oct. Beyrout taken by the Allies. Ibrahim Pacha defeated with 
@ loss of 7.000. 





Nov. 1. A new Ministry, headed by M. Guizot, fermed in France, 
, “ The Queen Regent of Spain abdicated the throne. 

2. New Hampshire Pres. Election: V. B. maj..... 6 613° 

“ Maine = e Whig Maj...... 411 

“ Connecticut mn on 0, es 

“* Virgivia « o V. B. Maj,.... 1,413 

« ia s es Whig Maj....8,331 

* Missiesippi % me Do. +++ R543 

“ Kentucky « « Do. ++ +25 873 

“ Indiana « e Do. 1,695 

* Tihnois o ses V. B. Maj......1,939 

* Michigan os “ Whig Maj..... 1,816 

“ Missouri “« “ Vv. B. Maj. oeee 6,788 

“ Arkansas e bad V. B. Maj. .....1,386 

3. Levisiana wed e Whig Maj..... 3,680 

“ Tennessee es « Do. =... 12,108 

4. Rhode Island « e De, ecoes 977 

2,3, 4. New-York e o Do. - -13,290 
3, 4. New-Jersey ag Ss Do. 2317 
9. Maryland bad bed Do. eee 4,776 

* Massschusetts “ ad Do. +++ -20,930 

“ Alabama bag « V. B. Maj. .....5,520 

10. Vermont « ® Whig Maj....14 422 

11. Delaware bed sad Do. ooeee 1 093 

19. North Carolina ‘“ o «++. 12 504 


30. South Caroliaa (by Legislature) voted for Van Buren 
3 St. Jean d’Acre cepturec by the British. 2000 killed. 
16. Treaty signed between Engtand and Texas. 
21.A Royal Priacess born in Englaud. 
“ A severe and destructive gale swept the coast of England. 
23, Slaughter of 400 Mexicans by about 100 Texians fighting in 
self defexce. 
28. Count of Nassau inaugurated King of Holland. 
Dec. 7 Congress convened. 9. The Presidet’s Message delivored. 
12, S'eamboat Cherekee exploded killing 16 passengers. 


} 
| 
| 
| 19. Hou. Felix Gruady U.S. Senator from Tena. aied. 





jority 4.572. 





10. Gsston and Raleigh Railroad, N. C. opened ; 84 miles. 
13. Great flcod in Rhode Island ; 18 lives lost—property $12,000. | 
me ~ Elec’ion: Varian (V. B.) elected Mayor; ma- | 

jority 1,617. 
15. Wilmivgton and Roavoke Railroad. N.C. opened; 161 miles | 


23. Virginia Election: V B. majority 712. 
30. Overflow of the Mississippi »nd other Westera Rivers. 
— Fire at Pontiac, Michigav ; 25 houses burnt—l1 sss $25 000. 
May 4. Na:ional Convention of Whig Young Men met at Baltimore : | 
15 to 20 000 present; J. V. L. McManon, President. 
5. Nitional Democratic Cenvention: Mr. Van Buren te-nomi- 
nated for Presidext; no Vice President. 
6 Gen. Santander, President of New-Grenada, died, aged 48. 
— Prince G:litzin, ‘ Paster of the Alleganies,’ died, aged 70. 
7. Tornado at Natchez, Miss. ; 317 iives and $!,500,00 property 


lost. 

16. Ship Poland burnt by lightning ; loss $151,000 

18. Steamboat Greenfield burat on the Connecticut River; 2 
lives lost. 

26. Great freshet on the Savannah; less $500,000 and several 
lives 

27. Paganini, the Violinist, died, aged 58. 

June 7. Frederick Witiam tl. K-ng of Prussia, died, aged 70. 

17. Ch -ncelior |.ivingston died at Aloany. 

27 Lucien Bonaparte died in Italy, aged 66. 

30. Su-Treasury bill passed House of Representatives, 124 to 


105. 
July 2. Canton blockaded b; the English. 
6. Louisiana E-ection: Whig majority 2,075. 
15. Attack upow Mexico by Urrea; 80 insurgents and 160 of the 
attacked killed. 
16. B-tile im Buenos Ayres between Lavailes and Echaque. 
18. Steamshp Britannia arrived at Boston. 
20. A new “panirh Ministry formed, Gonzales President, 
21. The XXVith Congress adjvur.ed 
23. The bil uniting the Canadas signed by the Queen. 
24 Khelat.in Afghanistan. retaken from the English. 
Aug. 1. Indiana Exectiou: tigger (Whig) elected Gov.; m Py 


3. Etectionin Ky.: Letcher * e 5,720. 
= “ Ala.: Van Buren majo ity 7,546. 

—_ “ Mo.: Reynelds (V. #6.) Governor; maj. 7,328. 
= “ Ul. : Van Buren majority 7,328. 


5. Prince Louis Bonaparte, attempting a revolution in France, 
is taken prisover. 
6. Brig F orence wrecked on Newfoundland; 100 live: lost. 
8. Abdication of the King of Holland. 
— Cunvulsions of Mount Ararat déstroyed nearly 1000 persons. 
11. The British P«rliament prorogued by the Quee: . 
14. North Carolina Election : Morehead (Whig) Governor ; ma- 
jority 8,296. 
17. Steamship Acadia arrived at Boston in 12 days 18 hours 
frem Liverpool. 
18. Draw-bridge at Albany 
- — Timothy Funt died, e 60. 
Sept. 1. An insurrection broke out in Ma’rid. 
5. Vermont Elec'ion: Jenison (Whig) re-elected Governer ; 
majority 10,592. : 
8. Prince Louis Napeleon found guilty ef treason, and sen- 
tenced to perpetus! imprisonment. 
10. A great Netional Whig Convention on Bunker Hill , 70,000 
persous present. 
14. Election in Maine: Kent (Whig) elected Governor. 
28. A fire m the Royal Arsenal at Davenport, England ; loss 
000. 


we way; about 20 lives lost. 


Oct. 1. Tobasco taken by the Mexican Federalists under Gen. Anaya. 
5. Georgia Election : —eematy 5,570 ; 9 Members of Con- 


gress hig 
— Arkansas Election: Van Buren Governer, Congress and Le- 





+ eeceseeesRobort Lucas, ..ceeseee * Jaly, 1841. 


| Ixuiwois.—The Legislature of Illinois on the 16th inst 
|elected Hon. Saraue! M’Reberts, V. B. a U. S. Senator for 
| six years from the 4th of March next. The vote stood for 


= — Election: Gov. King (Whig) elected ; majority ; M'Roberts, 77 ; Cyrus Edwards, (Har.) 50; E. D. Baker 1. 
17. wy = at Kingston, U. C.; 75 buildings burnt—loss || Mr. M’ Roberts takes the place of Hon. John M. Robinson, 


|also V. B. but a very moderate and judicious partisan. Mr. 
| M’R. is a Judge, and an ardent party man. He was proposed 
| n 1838 as a candidate for Congress against Hon. Zadoc 
| Casey, (V. B. but hostile to the Sub-Treasury ) but declined, 
| on finding his chance of success a meager one. He received 
405 votes 


Le 

| Maine —Tne official canvass declares the reelection to 
| Congress of Hon. Joshua A. Lowell, V. B from the Hancock 
and Washington District. The vote stands— 


| For Joshua A Lowell, V. B........... 5,194 
| “ Joseph C. Noyes....-.----5 051 
Danttertak. Foc ccccsccccccccss 139—5,190 


Lowell elected. Maj over all opposing... .4 

This is sharp work. Mr. Noyes contests. 
meant ibiinta Thales 
Postscript to the Quarto Editien. 
Saturdag, A. M. Jan. 2, 1841. 

| Vuareinia.—Hon. Francis Mallory, (Whig,) has ben elec 
| ted 10 the present Congress from the Ist (Nurfulk) District, 
| Va. in place of Hon. Juel Holleman, V. B. re-igned. There 


was no serious oppositiun. 


CONGRESS. 
Wepwespay, Dec. 30, 1848. 


In Senate, Mr. Crittencen of Ky. from the Judiciary 
Committee, reported a bill to estabish a Unifurm System of 
Bankruptey throughout the United States. 

Inthe Hevse the reconsideration of the Navy Pension bill, 
or rather of the vote by which the Pension Act of 1837 was 
demolished, engrossed the whole day. Mes+rs, She; rd of 
N. C. and Thowpson of S. C. oppoved the reconsideration ; 
Mes-rs. Reed of Mes. and Naylor of Pa. supported it. No 
question taken. Adjourned. 





New Year’s Day in our City commenced in clouds, soon 
changed to a furious tempest of snow and wi, and closed 
in a flood of rain, which continued to pour 'ill a late bour in 
the evening. Yet, notwithstanding the inclemency w' the 
weather, the customery observances of the day were kept up 
with great spirit. The ‘ New-Year’s calls’ have rar:ly been 
more numerous. 


iF On account of the severe storm of last night we hava 





islature ; 2,000 majority. 


ao Southern Mail this morning. 
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Socia! Evils and their Remedies.—In pursuing the train 
of thought awakened in our last, we are compelled to look 
directly in the face the vast weight of moral and physical 
evils which presses at all seasons, but especially at this sea- 
son, upon the most indigent portion of the community. These 
evils may be briefly set forth as follows: 

1. Frequent and long-continued destitution of employment, 
leading inevitably to a privation of the absolute necessaries of 
life. 

2. Destitution of resources in case of sickness, often expo- 
sing the hapless sufferer and his family to be driven into the 
street because unable to pay the rent of their dwelling. 

3. Wretched inadequacy of the wages of females engaged 
in manufactories, workshops, in plain sewing, &c. &c. to 
provide them with the’ necessaries of life, especially if they 
have children or others depending on their earnings for a sub- 
sistence. 

4. Neglect by the destitute of the education of their child- 
rer, who grow up through idleness to ignorance, profligacy 
and crime. 

5. Waste of time, health and means in tavern: haunting and 
dissipation, leading directly to drunkenness, thriftlessness and 
utter demoralization. 

6. Confirmed disease, hostility to social well-being, want, 
misery, crime end death. 

Turn not, we beseech you, from this forbidding outline of 
the history of so many millions of human beings! We pre- 
sent it not to harrow the feelings or excite the imagination 
We present it only because the evil must be seen in all its 
magnitude before it can be mastered and redressed. Aid 
now we shall endeavor to show that, by the exercise of a t«a- 
sonable degree of intelligence and philanthropy, this mass of 
evil may be vastly reduced almost immediately, and ultimaie 
ly exterminated. 


We shall first present some very simple and obvious con- 
siderations bearing on this subject. We begin with palliatives 
—we may hereafter propose remedies. 

The cost of eupporting those who are unable to support 
themselves is now enormous. We believe the Poor Rates of 
England exceed the entire amount of taxes paid for the 
support of the Federal and State Governments in this country 
Here they are of course much less; but still formidable and 
steadily increasing. Our City alone pays about three hundred 
thousand dollars per annum for the support of her public pau- 
pers. Taking the most narrow view of private charity—we 
mean, excluding the relief extended to relatives and personal 
friends—and we believe the aggregate given by those who 
have means to those who have no other claims upon them 
than those ef necessity and our common humanity cannot fall 
short of two hundred thousand more. Here, then, are five 
hundred thousand dollars expended annually for the relief of 
the destitute in our city alene. A similar ratio for the whole 
Union would give an aggregate of thirty millions per annum. 
But the average is not so high as here: Let us estimate the 
aggregate at half so much—fifteen millions. Fifteen millions 
of dollars required annually in free, happy America to keep 
the destitute from starving or freezing—and it does not suffice 
for that. Well; far better that fifteen millions be given than 
that the destitute be left to their sufferings. But we main- 
tain that this heavy contribution is not wisely and well-ex- 
pended—that if one-third of it were intelligently, philanthrop- 
ically used to prevent destitution, with the hearty concur- 
rence and codperation of the enlightened and benevolent, the 
beneficial effect would be far greater than now, while proba- 
bly another third of the . present cost might be saved altoge- 
ther. Let us illustrate: 


1. The great ostensible cause of destitution is a want of 
employment. This want is most widely, severely felt pre 
cisely at that season when the necessities of the poor are ex- 
panded and multiplied. At the very time when fuel and 
warm clothing and other defences from the severity of winter 
are needed, the poor man finds his pay decreasing, his em- 
ployment slackening, or perhaps ceasing altogether. His 
children, who have been employed in workshops or else- 
where, are often thrown back idle on his hands. His resour- 
ces are diminished or dried up; his wants are fearfully in- 
creased. 

Now that labor sheuld be less valuable, and its reward of 











course reduced, in the inclement season, is unavoidable. But 
this ought not to reconcile us to the laborer’s starvation. So- 
ciety is disgraced whenever a virtuous man suffers privation 
because he can obtain no employment. His misfortune ar- 
gues something wrong in the constitution of things. While 
his labor is intrinsically worth more than the necessaries of 
life for which he is anxious to barter it, there is gross thrift- 
lessness and mismanagement in suffering him to seek em- 
ployment in vain.—But on this point we will speak more fully 
hereafter. 


What we would now propose is this: that it would be in- 
finitely cheaper as well as every way better for the commu- 
nity, acting either through its civil authorities or a general 
association of its affluent, enlightened and philanthropic citi- 
zens, to find that man employment, even at a trifling loss, if 
need be, than to suffer him to look for it in vain. Set him at 
work at some rate, and he can hardly fail to be increasing or 
improving the aggregate of Lumar comforts. But leave him 
to pace the streets in fruitlees icquiry for employment, and 
you render his faculties useless, while his mind is harassed by 
anxiety and depressed by despondency, and himself very 
probably driven to that accursed prescription ‘to drown sor- 
row’ which glares in his face on almost every corner of the 
streets. 


It seems plain, therefore, to us that a simple combination 
of a large amount of capital, under competent direction, 
whether municipal or individual, for the express purpose of 
affording employment to all who cannot otherwise obtain it, 
would do much for the alleviation of human misery. The 
prices paid sheuld be low, in order that this resource should 
be appealed to only when all others had failed; and we be- 
lieve that, under able managemert, ar ble profit would 
accrue on the capital invested. But we dw not offer that 
among the reasons why the enterprise should be undertaken. 





Closely allied to this is another beneficent institu e, which 
ought at any rate and at once to be established. We allude 
to a Free Intelligence Office for the Lahoring Classes, 
which ought to be founded by benevolence, condu:ted with 
sagacity, and rendered useful in the highest dezree by con 
centring in it all desirable information. Such a General In- 
‘elligence Office in this City would every year add thousands 
on thousands to the wealth of the country, and save hundreds 
of the indigent from famine and despair. It ought to be lo- 
cated in one of our great central thoroughfares, managed by 
a superintendent and twe or three active heads of depart- 
ments, who should keep a lucid and conveniently arranged 
catalogue of all persons wanting employment, their capaci- 
ties, callings, and testimonials of character if they have any, 
with corresponding lists of all persons wishing to employ in 
any capacity. In short, it should be a General Exchange for 
Labor, where every man or woman desiring work might 
register his name with a reasonable confidence of finding 
something to do in the course of a week or so if possessing 
character, capacity, and a willingness to labor for a moderate 
recompense. No charge should be made by the Office; but 
the laborer or employer who had been benefited by its epera- 
tion would often voluntarily contribute a trifle to sustain it. 
We believe such an enterprise would evenvually pay its ex- 
penses, while it weuld save thousands now paid for the relief 
of Pauperism and add ten times as much to the product of 
the country. 

Such an institution is specially desirable in view of the tide 
of immigration which is now rolling in upon this country. 
Thousands are constantly arriving here from Europe who are 
more deplorably destitute of practical knowledge than of any 
thing else. They are ignorant of the country, of its resour- 
ces, its manners, its modes of labor, often of its language, and 
withal of the localities in which their powers can be most ad- 
vantageously exerted in gaining a livelihood. As a great 
many inveterate rogues and vagabonds come over among 
them, they are naturally distrusted in mass by our citizens, 
and rarely employed among us, except where no American 
can be induced to do the work required, or do it so cheaply. 
What wonder is it if many of them, almost fated te idleness 
and want, become like the knaves with whom they are con- 
founded, er sink through despair into dissipation and vagran- 
cy? What wonder is it that our City is constrained to pay 
two hundred thousand dollars by public contribution, and 






probably half as much more in private charity, to keep 
the bodies of her paupers of foreign birth alone? ‘What 
is there that this burden will ever be lightened as 
goon? Yet we are clearly of opinion that ten thousand 
lars per annum, wisely expended in earnest, enligh 
forts to find employment for all immigrants arriving " 
send them where they will obtain it, would save half of 
heavy outlay. Friends of suffering humanity! patriou! a © 
payers! why should not the experiment be tried? «© 

One word on the subject of Female employment and Fe 
male Suffering. The number of females over 15 years of age 
in our city exceeds that of the males by nearly 12,000, At 
the same time it is notorious that the range of female occu: 
pations here is more limited than in almost any City under 
the sun—greatly more so than in Europe. Few women find 
employment here except in vocations exclusively feminine ; 
our stores, even those of which women are the principal cup. 
tomers, are attended almost exclusively by men. This ig 
very wroug, and most ruinous to the interests of Women, 
They never can find adequate employment until a wider field 
of usefulness is allowed them. It is the fashion to abuse the 
men who employ them in plain sewing, &c. at low rates a5 
oppressors, extortioners, &c. but most absurdly. This busi- 
ness only exists in its present extent, because there are 0 
many women here who have otherwise nothing to do; in 
other words, tens of thousands of garments are made here for 
the Southern and other markets simply because the labor js 
cheaper here than elsewhere; if it were not so, they would 
not be made here at all; but where they are needed. No 
remedy which does not reach the root of the evil—an inad- 
equate field of usefulness—can do any permanent good, 

There remains one further point on which we cannot for 
bear a few words at this time, though at the risk of arousing 
| prejudices and alarming interests which may counteract any 
| good to which our suggestions might otherwise tend. We 
| allude to the abuse of Ardent Spirits, that most stupendoys, 
| desolating scourge of civilized countries and modern times, 
| Can nothing be done to stay the broad tide of poison and 
| death which four thousand drunkard-manufactories are con 
| stantly sending abroad over our whole City? Must one-sixth 
of the time and of the earnings—making in all a full third of 
the resources—of our laboring population be swallowed up 
in this infernal flood ? 


Our public men and our politic men affirm that there is no 
help for it, yet we cannot, dare not believe them. It must 
be that some means may be devised to diminish and ulth 
mately dry up this Niagara of human affliction. Surely it is 
ridiculous te hang back idly, and hope that the evil will cure 
itself ! We may as well wait for the Hudson to run dry, 
Equally idle is it to hope that the consciences of rum-sellen 
or the reason of their besotted victims will afford a remedy. 
Sickening mummery! How soon weuld ‘moral suasion’ 
put an end to Piracy or the Slave Trade? No: the commu 
nity has a great duty to perform—a duty to itself, to its mis 
guided and suffering members, and to God. The pestilence 
must be rooted out—it will no more cure itself than the small 
pox. It is an enemy to public good and private happiness, 
and must be treated accordingly. 

Yet we are aware that it must be cautiously approached 
and carefully treated. No ground must be given for offence 
or cavil. But we think it may be attacked on grounds so 
plainly just and defensible that no plausible hostility can be 
made. We suggest the following plan: Let the Legislature 
of each State enact that the expense of supporting ail pat 
pers who are made such through the sale of intoxicating 
liquors in each Town or County shall be equally assessed up* 
on and paid by the dealers in such liquors, no matter in what 
form or quantity. Let severe penalties be provided and e® 
forced against the sellers without license, and let every maa 
who takes out a license be required to give ample 8 
for the payment of his share of the tax; and let the publie 
authorities take good care that the destitute wives, 
and children of drunkards be wed supported. If this did 
not soon put an end te nine-tenths of the groggeries through: 
out the country—certainly of our city—we should be griew 
ously mistaken : and the fewer the sellers became the hesvier 
would be the tax upon them. Friends of suffering humanity! 
why may not this plan be tried? 
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Revat Congress--Decond Session. 

5 ants aes Monpay, Dec. 28, 1840. 

In Sznatz, Mr. Davis presented a memorial from mer- 
gants of Newburyport, Mass. praying a modification of the 

sal act of 1830. Mr. D. showed that by the act referred 
‘she commercal and navigating interests of the country had 

» much injured, and that so far from there being any thing 
procity, the trade of the country was materially in- 
[It appears that, in consequence of the act spoken of 
wiile all of our ports are open to British vessels engaged in 
the trade, only a few selected ports of the British cqlonies are 
open to American vesse!s ] 

Mr. Benton said that when the Senate was last in session 
he bad obtained leave to withdraw his bill taxing bank notes. 
He now gave notice that he intended to effer it as an amend- 
ment to the first bill of revenue that should come from the 
otter House. Mr. B. moved that the bill be printed. 

Mr. King of Alabama objected to printing the amendment 
mthe ground that it was not in order, when Mr. Benton 
agin withdrew it. 

Mr. Benton moved that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tims inquire into the expediency of granting an outfit to 
Com. Porter, not provided for when appointed Minister at 
Cmstantineple. After which, the following bills were en- 
grssed: Authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pro- 
cure steam vessels for the revenue service; a bill making ap- 

tions to complete the removal of the Red River Raft, 
sn a bill to establish a Board of Commissioners to examine 
chims against the United S:ates. 








Hovse.—The House resumed the censideration of the mo 
tin of Mr. Reynolds of Illinois, to refer the memorial of the 
Legislature of that State to the Committee en Public Lands 
with instructions to report a bill granting prespective Preém- 
tins to settlers on the Public Lands, and reducing the price 
according to value. 

Mr. W. Cost Johnson of Md. moved to strike out the pro- 
poition of Mr. Reynolds, and insert as follows : 

“To report a bill to have the proceeds of the sales of the 
public domain, divided among the States in an equitable ra- 
tio, to be used by the States for internal improvements, edu- 
cation, or any other purpose, as may be deemed wise by the 
several States receiving said distribution.” 

Mr. Chinn of La. moved that the whole subject be laid on 
the table. Refused: Yeas 58, Nays 111. 

Mr. Chinn then moved that it be made the order of the day 
for Wednesday week, which was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. F. Thomas of Md. the house went into 
Committee of the whole on the Navy Pension bill. This bill 
appropriates $150 000 for the payment of Navy Pensions. 

Mr. Adams addressed the Committe at great length 
on several important subjects connected with tbe financial 
policy of the present and past Administrations; making no 
opposition however to the passage of the bill, but strenuously 
uging the maintenance of the public faith. 

After some further debate, the Committee rose, and re 
ported the bill to the House. 

On motion of Mr. Shepard of N. C. an amendment to the 
bill was adopted, repealing the act of March 1837, entitled 
“An act for the more equitable administration of the Navy 
pension fund.” 

The bill as amended was then read a third time and passed. 


_ndbaibailiasasss 

Hon. Feliz Grundy, U. 8. Senator from Tennessee, died 
tt his residence in Nashville on the 19th December, aged near 
63. Mr. Grundy has filled a wide space in the history of 
this country. He was a Member of Congress in 1810, '12, 
‘13, and, after Henry Clay, perhaps the most energetic ad- 
vocate of the declaration and prosecutiop of War with Great 
Britain. He afterward left Congress, and was beaten by 
John Bell, in one spirited contest for reélection, though sup- 
ported by the influence of Gen. Jackson. He was elected to 
the U. S. Senate on the accession of Gen. Jackson in 1829, 
tad held his seat until superseded by the White Legislature 
of 1836—7, He was soon after appointed U.S. Attorney 
General. He was again reélected to the U. S. Senate last 
Winter in the next mutation of Tennessee politics, taking the 
Place of his successor, Hon E. H. Foster, ‘ instructed’ out, 
but declined the appointment on the ground of ineligibility 





ftom a change of residence. He resigned his Attorney Gen- 


eralship, went back to Tennessee, was rechosen U. S. Sena- 
tor, accepted and entered upon the duties of the station. He 
tock a prominent part in the deliberations of the National 
Convention at Baltimore which nominated Mr. Van Buren for 
reélection in May, mainly in opposition to the nomination of 
a candidate for Vice President. Since that time, he has been 
actively engaged in the political canvass in Tennessee, tra- 
versing the State as an advocate of Mr. Van Buren’s policy 
and reélection. His health, however, has been declining for 
some months past, and his death had for weeks been appre- 
hended. 
—e 


The New Cabinet.—Benjamin Watkins Leigh of Virginia, 
John Sergent of Pennsylvania, and Thomas Ewing of Ohio, 
are talked of in the newspapers for Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry; John Bell of Tennessee, Wm. C. Dawson of Georgia, 
and Col. C. 8. Todd of Ohio, for Secretary of War; Samuel 
L. Southard of New-Jersey, Ogden Hoffman of New-York, 
and Liewt Maury of Va. for Secretary of the Navy; Thad- 
deus Stevens of Pennsylvania, for Postmaster General—it be- 
ing understood that Mr. Ewing of Ohio declines that post. 

P. S.—It is stated in the Courier and Enquirer that Gen. 
Harrison has tendered the pest of Secretary of the Navy to 
Hon. Francis GranGer, of this State. It is not stated 
h at Mr. G. has concluded to accept it. 


—— _ 

Money Matters.—Heavy drafis of Specie have beer made 
upon our City Banks by those of Philadelohia during the past 
week, preparatory to the Resumption in Pennsylvania. — 
$530,000 went on Tuesday and as much more on Wednesday. 
Our Banks have Specie enough, but just at this time it is 
inconvenient to part with it, as they are required to make 
their Annual Statement the Ist of January. 

The State of Indiana has made provision for all her inte- 
rest falling due on the lst of January. It will be paid at the 
U.S. Bank, Philadelphia, and Merchants’ Bank, New: York. 

Michigan ditto at the U. S. Bank in New-York. 

Abillto repeal the Small Note restriction has passed the 
Ohio House of Representatives and the Senate in Committee 
of the Whole. It will probably prevail. 


er 

I:ttwo1s.—The Legislacure of Illinois was lately called to 
a special session by the Governor for the purpose of appropri 
ating funds to pay the interest on the State Debt which would 
be due on the first of January. A bill was accordingly intro 
duced, authorising the Fund Commissioners to raise a suffi- 
cient amount by hypothecating State Bonds. An amendment 
was offered to this providing that no interest should be paid 
on those bonds for which the State had received no conside- 
tion, and, after a warm debate, passed by a strict party vote. 
On the third reading, however, the whole bill was rejected by a 
large majority. A bill was afterwards passed providing for 
the payment generally of the interest due on the first of Jan- 
uary. The Legislature also passed a bill commanding the 
Illinois State Bank and Branches to resume Specie paymen 
immediately on the adjournment. The Legislature adjourned 
on Saturday, the Banks resumed on Monday, and we believe 
uspended again on Tuesday. In the present pecuniary and 
financial condition of Illinois, Specie Payments appear to us a 
moral impossibiliiy. The State has been infamously swindled 
by some of its financial agents, internal improvement mana- 
gers, &c. Its bonds have been sold on credit to speculating 
companies that have failed, or entrusted to brokers who can 
not or will not account for them. It is given as an instance 
that one Canal Commissioner bought (of a confederate of 
course) 200,000 bushels of cement for the State Works at 50 
cents a bushel when it might have been obtained for 25 cents 
—a clear swindle of $50,000. Probably the State has been 
gouged in all as much as $4,000,000; and she is now in debt 
$14,000,000, and for the present must tax herself to pay 
at least $500,000 interest per annum. To add to her calam- 
ities, some of her short-sighted legislators have prepesed to 
plunge her into wilful and dishonest bankruptcy. We rejoice 
that she has avoided that ‘lower deep’ of disaster. 





1” The Eastern Railroad from Boston now halts at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. but is soon to continue to Portland, Me.—48 
miles farther. Estimated cost $700,000—$500,000 already 
subscribed. 

KS South Carolina has a total population of 534,839. 


Grorcta.—Hon. William C. Dawson, M. C. has been 
nominated as the Whig candidate for Governor of Georgia. 
Hon. Charles J. M’Donald, the incumbent, is the opposing 
candidate. 

The Legislature has wisely refused to sanction Gov. M’Do- 
nald’s ‘ relief’ project—the House Committee reporting that 
it did not come within the proper sphere of legislation, and 
the House concurred—131 to 31. 

The Resumption bill has passed by a decisive vote. The 
Banks of Georgia must resume on the Ist of February or go 
into liquidation. 

The Senate passed a resolution protesting against any in- 
crease of Duties on Imports with a view to the protection and 
encouragement of Domestic Industry—any Internal Improve- 
ment by the General Government—or any National Bank. 
The first two propositions met with little hostility, but a strong 
minority avowed themselves favorable to a National Bank. 
In the House the National Bank clause was reversed by the 
Whig majority, which fixed the resolutions so that their au- 
thors would not vote for them, but they passed. 

The State controversy with Maine has been revived. It 
will be recollected that this difficulty arose some years ago, 
on an allegation that the captain and crew of a Maine vessel 
had aided the escape of one or more slaves from Georgia. 
| A requisition was thereupon made on the Governor of Maine 
| for the surrender of the alleged culprits, but compliance was 
|refused. The subject has been before Gov. Kent in 1838, 
| Gov. Fairfield in 1839-’40, and will soon come before Gov. 
| Kent again ; so that Georgia will have the benefit of the dif- 
' ferent phases of Northern politics; but it is obvious that no 
| Governor of a Free State feels justified in surrendering a 
| citizen of such State to be dealt with criminally at the South 
|on a charge of having aided the escape ofa slave. A similar 
controversy now exists between the Executives of New-York 
| and Virginia, and with precisely similar aspects. 
| At the last session of the Georgia Legislature, a bill was re. 
ported establishiog a guaran/ine upon all Maine vessels en- 
' tering the ports of Georgia, as a precaution against or retalia- 
tion upon the offence complained of. This bill slept quietly 
until the present month, when it was called up in the House, 
and, after much discussion, passed. 


ane 

Maryrtanp.—The Legislature of Maryland convenéd at 
Annapolis on Monday last. Hon. Richard Thomes was re- 
relected President of the Senate and all the old Clerks (Whigs) 
rechosen. 13 of the 20 Senators were present_and 72 of the 
|79 Delegates. In the House the roll was called, Members 
sworn in, and an adjournment had to the next day. 

On Tuesday, Gen. Charles S. Ridgeley of Anne Arundel 
was elected Speaker of the House—Mr. Hope of Harford re- 
ceiving the Van Buren votes. 

Mr. Bowie introduced a bill to repeal the act suppressing 
Small Bank Notes. 


_— wn 

Gen. Jackson was in Nashville at our last a dvices, in good 
health and spirits. 

Hon, Samuel W. Bridgham, Mayor of Providence since 
1832, died on the 28th inst. 

Hon. Isaac L. Varian, Mayor of this City, has been dan- 
gerously ill for the last two months, and still is. 

The Mail Steamboat Walker, Capt. O.way, plying be- 
tween New-Orleans and Mobile, burst her boiler near Dog 
River a few days since, severely scalding five persons, and 
injuring some others. No cause assigned. 

0” Mackenzie's Gazette, (Canada ‘ Patriot,’) last publish- 
ed at Rochester, has been finaliy discontinued. 

0X The Pennsylvania Banks will all resume before the 
15th of January, and mean to stay resumed—U. 8. Bank 
and all, Baltimore, &c. ditto. 

0 The Potomac is frozen over opposite Wash ington City. 

i>,The Havre packet which sailed on Monday took 
$117,000 in specie. 

rr 

New-Hampsuirne.—The Legislature of New-Hampshire 
at their recent sessien created twe new Counties, vix. Bel- 
knap and Carroll, out of parts of Stafford county. Belknap 








country the townships of Alton, Barnstead, Centre 
Harbor, Gi . Gilmanton, Meredith, New Hampton, end 
The county of Carroll comprises the town- 
ships of , Brookfield, Chatham, Conway, Eaton, Ef- 
fingham, F , M , Sandwich, Tamworth, 
Tuftonborough, Ossipee, W and Wolfeborongh. 
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Case of M’Lrod —Alexauder M'Leod, who was suspected 
of being concerned in the murder committed at the time the 
steamboat Caroline was burned, at Fort Schlosser in 1837, 
has had an examination in Niagara county, N. Y. It result- 
ed in remanding him te Jail until he enters into recognizance 
of $5,000 for himself. with two sureties of $2,500 each for his 
appearance at Court to anawerto the charge. If M’Leod be 
found gulity, the case will assume a serious aspect. Our na 
tional Government cannot interfere with the decisions of the 
courts of New-York for an offence committed against the laws 
of this State. On the other hand the British Govern'nert has 
sanctioned the act for which M’Leod is arraigned, and she is 
bound to pre*ect her subjects. Itis not easy to foresee how, in 
case McLeod is subjected to punishment, a collision between 


the two governments is to be avoided. 
—_— 


The Trial of Mrs. Hannah Kinney, charged with poison- 
ing ber husband in Boston, terminated on the 25th in her tri 
umphant acquittal. It was conducted on both sides with 
great ability and fairness; and so clearly was the testimony 
adduced in her favor, that the jury were out but about five 
minutes. Upon hearing the verdict she displayed more emo- 
tion than during the rest of her trial. The most probable 
opinion is that Mr. Kinney’s death was owing to the mal-prac- 
tice of a quack attendant. Tiere is. some reason to believe, 
however, that it was his ewn act. At all events, Mrs. K. is 
fully absolved from all suspicion. 





Terrible Calamity.—A most heart-rending calamity oc- 
curred at Berkshire, in this State, on the 20th ult. The 
house of Mr. Jesse Smith, a respectable inhabitant of that 
town, was burned to the ground, together with all the inmates, 
consisting of Mr. Smith, his wife and three children, the 
youngest of whom was eight years old. The fire was not 
discovered by the neighbors till they arose in the morning 
when the building was nearly consumed. A daughter, aged 
about 16, who was from home at the time, says that her 
father was in the habit of making a large fire in the stove and 
putting wood on the top to dry, on retiring at night. This 


accounts for the origin of the fire. 
Lad tT 


Murderers Arrested —Our readers will recollect the great 
excitement caused in Brooklyn last September, by the mur- 
der of a lad named Phelps. Discoveries have been recently 
made whioh it is hoped will lead to the detection of the per- 
petrators of that horrid deed. It is understood that the de- 
tection was brought about by the discovery of stolen property 
ina nouse of bad character, among which were a watch and 
chain of the father of a boy named Caok. Cook has con- 
fessed to several burglaries, and. together with three or four 
of his accomplices, is now in prison. The cause of Phelps’s 
murder was, that ha had become acquainted with the secrets 
of this band of young miscreants and threatened to reveal 
them; upon which, to put him out of the way, they murdered 


him. 
—————EEEEEEE 


Ezxecution.—Jacob Leadingx, who was convicted on the 
13th Oct. at Bethlehem, in Albany County, ef the murder of 
his wife, was executed at Albany on Tuesday last. Strong 
efforts were made by his friends »nd others to procure a com- 
mutation of ns punishment, to imprisonment ‘or life; bur 
Governor Seward very pro erly declined tu interfere with the 
course of rhe law, at the same time giving his reasons for this 
course in a fully explicit and satisfactory manner. He had 
been iuduced, by representations that mat~rial testim ‘ny was 
improperly received on the trial, and that other evidence not 
then given would have been sufficient to ensure his acquit- 
tal, to grant a reprieve for a few days; but after a full and 
close examivation »f the whole matter, he saw no reason to 
believe that the prisoner’s sentence was not perfectly just. 





Important, Indian Treaty—The Fort Wayre Times 
states that, at the late Indian payment at the Forks of the 
Wabash, the Indians made a proposition to sell their lands 
and that G-nerai Mulroy, although not officially authorised by 
the Government, tok the responsibility, “‘ while they were in 
the humor,” of treating with them for about 500,000 acres, 
being the whole of the Miami lands in this Srate. The price 
agreed to be paid is about $1 1@ per acre, and the Indians to 
move west in five years) Th- iands are worth $10 per acre, 
hard as the times are, and there is little doubt the Govern- 
ment will confirm the treaty. 


Horrid Murders.—During the early part of December a 
party ef Wyandott Indians had been engaged in hunting in 
the Counties of Wood and Henry. Ohio.. Three of them— 
two men and a woman—who were encamped in Henry Co 
were found on the 13:h of December by a party of their own 
tribe, with their throats cut from ear to ear and their heads 
horribly crushed. Their encampment was destroyed, and 
property, consisting of furs, horses, dogs, blankets, and some 
money, taken away. The Indians traced the assassins to the 
house of a Mrs. Lyons in Wood County, where they found 
most of the property secreted under the floor, and several of 
the horses in an adjoining field. Suspicion rests upon her 
son, a young man of twenty, and a youth named Anderson, 
both of whom have been arrested and taken to Henry County 
for examination. 


htnpeeee: 
CENSUS OF INDIANA—1840. 

Total population of the State, 683,314; white males, 351,- 
665 ; white females, 324,741; blacks, 7,018 ; deal and dumb 
286; blind 130; insane and idiots 110. Employed in min- 
ing 270; in Agriculture 150,019 ; in Commerce 3,309; Trade 
and Manufactures 29,009; Navigation of ocean 54; rivers, 
lakes and canals 707 ; Learned Professions 2,258. Revolu- 
tionary Pensioners 327 ; Colleges and Universities “ ; students 
in same 392; Academies and Grammar Schools 49; students 
in same 3,403 ; Primary ani Common Schools 1,485; scholars 
in same 44,010 ; Scholars at public charge 7,709; White per- 
sons over 20 years of age who cannot read or write 38,962. 








FROM CHINA. 

The ship Lyon, from Canton, arrived at Newport, R. I. on 
Saturday of last week, bringing letters and papers from Ma- 
cao upto July 11th. The news is quite unimportant. 

Three American merchant vessels had been seized by the 
British man-of-war Hyacinth and sent to Capsing Moon; but 
|as their papers were ali correct, they would without doubt he 
| speedily released. The Chinese were issuing proclamations, 
as usual, and offering rewards for the destruction of the ‘ bar- 
barians.’ The Canton Press regrets that the English did not 
in the first place destroy the forts on the coast, a measure 
which would have been most effectual in bringing the Chi- 
nese to terms. A Macao correspondent of the Canton Re- 
gister says that the recent despatches trom the British Gov- 
ernment recommend an attempt to restore the former tempo- 
rizing policy towards China. The opinion of foreigners at 
Macao is that some two or three years will be spent in mak- 
ing captures on the coast, which will have but little effect 
upon the Empire; and that the hostile force will then with- 
draw and leave the Chinese as it found them. 

The British had captured a number of Chinese junks and 
taken them to Capsing Moon, letting their crews go at large. 

Commissioner Lin had ordered the Hong merchants to 
raise a force of 5000 men for the defence of the country, and 
all foreigners were svun to leave Canton. 


FROM TEXAS. 

Dates from Galveston have been received at New-Orleans 
to the 14th inst. Mr. Treat, the late Texan Agent to Mexi- 
co, died onthe 29th ult. while returning from that country. 

Branch T. Archer, Exq. has been appointed by President 
Lamar, Secretary of War, and Theodore Barby, Esq. Texan 
Consul at Paris. Both these recommendations have been 
confirmed. 

A resolution has been passed by the House of Representa- 
tives at Austin, directing the Military Committee to inquire 
into the expediency of authorizing the President to accept the 
services of 5000 men, for the invasion of Mexico, allowing 
them to have what they can take from the enemy, and a 
‘eague of land out of any they may conquer. Another reso- 
lution to inquire into the expediency of sending the Navy to 
sea, ‘to burn, sink and destroy, and act in concert with the 
lard force,’ was lost. 

The people of Santa Fe have refused to pay the tythe tex 
to the priests. 

Two additional rich gold mines have been discovered be 
tween New-Orleans and Santa Fe, about 100 miles from the 
latter place. 

From the account given by the ‘ Mosquito’ of Texas, it ap- 
pears that it is rapidly progressing in population, impreve 








ment, morals, peace and good order. 

















The city authorities of Galveston have passed an o; 
imposing a fine of $100 on any person found 
weapoas. The law will work well, if supported by 
feeling. 

A bill is before the Legislature for licensing 
houses. 4 
Judge Hemphill has been elected Chief Justice by 

gislature. 


Canales has officially announced the dismissal of hir tt 


All the officers and men who have returned to Texas itm 
the different Federal divisions, concur in asserting the fir 
that that there is no doubt of a general alliance between th 
Central and Federal forces, for the purpose of invading Tery; 
and they moreover state that there are 3000 of the enemy, » 
a body, on the Texan side of the Rio Grande. 

The Texan Congress has indefinitely postponed theby 
creating a system of bankruptcy and regulating the 
of foreign debts. The salary of the Chief Justice of theRs. 
public has been fixed at $3,000. 





FROM BUENOS AYRES. 

Letters recently received from Buenos Ayres say that they 
is some slight probability that an attempt will be madey 
effect an amicable arrangement ef the difficulties with t 
French. In the mean time business is at a stand, and te 
civil affairs of the city are in a very troubled condition, 

There was great excitement in the country in consequeny 
of a decree of the Government, ordering that the propery¢ 
the Centralists (the party in the minority,) should be coi 
cated: they are called, in the official erder, ‘ traitor, ren 
ant Unitarians.’ 


POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

It appears from ths second annual report of the 
General of births, deaths, and marriages in England in 18%) 
that the population of England and Wales was, on the leg 
January, 1839, 15.666,800. The entire population of te 
United Kingdom was then about 27,267,834. It is su 
now to am unt to 27,774 200, of whom 6,080,000 are-fexd 
ble men, between the ages of 20 and 60. The populationd 
Ireland is 32 per cent of the entire population. Francegy 
tains about 34,370,000 inhabitants. 

The report states that the numbers registered for md 
and Wales in the year ending June 30, 1839, were:— 
480.540, deaths 331,007, marriages 121 083. The Fresh 
returns are only published down to the end of 1837, sotht 
we cannot compare the facts in the two countries. ' 

The number of Jews in Engiand has never been age 
tained ; it may be rated from the marriages (160) at 20,00); 
or rather more than double the number of Quakers. 

5,628 men and 16,414 women were married under $i 
years of age: or of 1000,46 men and 135 women. 

In 4,853 marriages the ages were ascertained: more thu 
half, namely, 2,536 men and 2,527 women, were betwen 
the ages of 20 and 25; at 25 and under 30 the men wer 
1150, the momen 861; and 137 men and 65 women wer 

bove the age of 50. 


The Jews in Turkey —The Turkish Sultan has recently 
published a ‘ Firman,’ addressed to the Chief Judge at Ca, 
stantinople: it forbids all molestation of the Israelites in his 
Empire, and declares that they shall be protected and de 
fended in the free exercise of their religion, and in all thu 
concerns their safety and tranquillity. The Order was issued 
at the request ef Sir Moses Montefiore, FRS. who hes ben 
for some years a resident in that country. This ‘ Firman’ d 
the Turkish Sultan evinces a spirit of toleration and regal 
for justice which the Governors of some of our sovereigt 
States might imitate with profit. 











Counterfeit Red Back Notes.—The Albany Argus.seyt 
“Our attention has been called to a new counterfeit. Ibi 
the five dollar red back plate, a correct imitation, and yey 
well executed, the back of the bill particularly, The fi 
seems to be a woodcut and does not bear examinatida,# 
though well calculated to deceive at first sight. The Siig 
up is bad, and the paper thin. The Register’s names # 
poorly imitated. One of them has the name of P. D. Prisde 
as register. (The name is P. B. Prindle, and he signs no 5's) 
The bilis that we saw purported to be on the St. Lawren 
and James Bank. : 

The probability is that the plate, being a general one, W 
be applied te all the banking associations. The imitates! 
the red back is a new feature in counterfeiting. It hadbet 
supposed to be beyond the power of the art. 
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@eNEW-YORK. 








ar Reading —A very excellent lecture upon this 
nt subject was delivered on Wednesday evening be 
New-York Lyceum, by the Rev. Dr. Potts, of this 
As a literary performance, it was marked with great 
ness and directness of thought, and was vigor_usly aud 
b written But it was chiefly as a practical discourse upon 
ject of great and growing importance, that we wisheo 
neak of it. He defined ‘ popular reading’ as that which 
is\ritten for and read by the great mass of the people; and 
int of immediate practical imp rtance which he sought 
force was, that this, at the present day, is of a kind 
enfeebles the intellect, perverts the taste, and corrupts 
] being of the great body of the people. He con- 
strenuously against the prevalence of the scientific 
ements and compilations for popular use, as tending to 
all sound and thorough cul:ure; and rebuked the 
tastefor criticism as shown in the multitude of periodical re- 
view and newspaper publications of the day. 

Fat the department of ficiitious writing was most especial- 
ly ad fuccibly condemned ; and the introduction snto this 
caultry, in such forms as to make them easily and universally 
accesible, of the demoralizing productions of the English and 
Frach novelists, was strongly denounced, as of an immoral 
andmost dangerous tendency. For his remarks upen this 
subect we think there is great occasion ; although we are not | 

i to acquiesce in quite so indiscriminate condemnation 
ofyorks of fiction as Dr. Poits’s view embraced. 

The lecturer was disposed to ascribe much of the increase, 
inhe department of light and worthless reading, to the aug- 
mated pecuniary profit which attends the author’s efforts 
Itt without doubt true, that when writers were less bounti- 
fly rewarded for their labors, we had works of more ster- 
ling merit; but whether there be any necessary conrection 
betveen these two facts may well be doubted. Still there 
isto much ground for believing that authors of undoubted 
getus and of high capacities are prone to follow the popular 
taste in all its low and debased cravings, instead of endeavor- 
ingto stem the current and turn it into a purer and more 
hedthful channel. Indeed, at the present day, very little is 
whiten except what is designed fur immediate popularity; 

it cannot be denied that its tendency, in a great degree, 
is nct only directly to produce an immoral effect, but to de- 
stroy the taste for reading of a higher and better kind. We 
iey recur to this at a future time. 










Thoughts in Past Years: By the Author of the Cathe- 
dral.—We know not who is the author of the Cathedral, but 
he bas given us some most beautiful and peetic ‘ thoughts’ in 
thevolume before us. The poems embraced in it, he tel's us, 
were written during the last twelve years, merely as the im 
pube of his own feelings prompted him to write, and not with 
thedesign of speedy publication. They contain no records 
of wmultuous passions—no complainings of a restless and 
diwatisfied spirit; but are the quiet breathings ef a contem- 
plaive mind, dwelling with delight upon whatever is beauti- 
fuland lovely in Nature, but chiefly looking upward and in- 
ward for happiness and undisturbed rest. ‘There is an occa- 
sional, and indeed not unfrequent, obscurity in the style, which 
sayors slightly of affectation ; but the rhythm is always smoot: 
and flowing, and the poetry is marked by that delicacy and 
observant closeness of thought which may be observed in the 
minor German poets and, to no inconsiderable extent, in the 
Writings of Wordsworth and R. M. Milnes. The author 1s 
aretired pastor in the Established Church in England, and 
the several divisions of his book take their names from the 
places in which they were composed; as‘ The Golden Val- 
ley,’‘The Sacred City,’ &c. They are mostly sacred and 
devotional in their character ; and of course they will not be 
sought by those in quest of amusement or who delight only 
in the storm and whirl of passion: but the hearts that have 
felt the emptiness of earthly joys, and have been taught by 
the crushing weight of affliction to loek above for consolation, 
will here find matter fitted to their mood. It is not a book 
which will be eagerly seized by the young and thoughtless; it 
Will not adorn the table of the light, the frivolous and the 
fashionable ;—but it is such an one as will grow more and 


of sadness or of quiet, serious meditation, it will be'read with 
heartfelt sympathy and deep delight. Not the least attrac- 
tive of its pieces is a fine, spirited translation of the celebra- 
ted song of the early ( hris ians, commencing * dies irae, dies 
illa.’ Tne typographical appearance is exccedingiy neat and 
beautiful. tis republished by D. Appleton & Co. 


‘ Arcturus’ for January is punctvally upon our table, and 
dispiays its accustumed vigorous independence of thought, 
gvod-humored satire of abuses, and hearty appreciation of 
the sunny spots in the shady vale of life. 

The leading article upon * Newspapers’ is an ingenious and 
imaginative view of a commonplace but important subject, 
and the lofty rank assigned to the Journalist, as “‘an advo- 
cate in the spiritual court of Truth,” is supported by the po- 
tent authority of Milton’s Areopagitica. One sentence in 
this article is worth detaching from its context, for the depth 
of the too much neglected truth which it contains: “ A little 
imagination thrown in upon our daily habits would make life 
ten times the matter of enjoyment it is, and, according to a 
sound mora! proposition, a hundred times better.” 

‘Every Fourch Year’ is a graphic and humorous view of | 
the “national entertainment, on a very grand ecale, with 





SS 
casm are here misapplied. Whether the petitioners be right 
or wrong, an appeal professedly on conscientious grounds 
should be respected. Other, b»ser motives may intrude, but 
we shculd lean to the charitable side in our judgement. 

The number is closed by ~ome briefer notices of lectures, 
acturs, paintings, new publications, &c. Asa whole, fur va- 
riety of interest, ind-penden e and originality of thought, we 
think that it surpasses its initial number. 


some extracts next week. 

The Biogrophical An:ual for 1841.—This valuable gift- 
book, to which we have frequeatly alluded during ts pu lica- 
tion, has just been brough: out and is for sale by Linen & 
Fennell. The plen of the work and the character of 1ts con- 
teats cannot fail to make it generally and deservedly popular. 
We are glad to see that its Editor, Mr. R. W. Griswold, pro- 
poses to continue its publicativm from year to year. The 
haste in which the present volume was necessarily prepared, 
is sufficient to excuse its occasional defecta: the only wonder 
is that it should have been so well done in sv brief a time. 





We may make 


‘ The Book of Jasher.’—The increasing demand for this 








which the American people indulge themselves every four | 
years ;’’ but in a more serious mood the writer asks: “ Was 
it intended by the framers of our Constitution that such ex- | 
the Executive office?” We thik not, and consider such a | 
result a grave evil, though in some degree inseparable from 





our form of government. A great prize will always be 
warmly contested. To check this, we musi lessen its value, | 
not by diminishing the glory of the station, but by lowering 

its accidental and injurious concomitant, its overgrown power 

of official patronage. To this object the labors of patiiots 

may be usefully directed. The reflections which close the 

article, upon the ambition of our greatest intellects being too 

much directed to the Presidency, contain much usually for- 

gotten truth. ‘ To be Chief Magistrate of twenty-six sove- 

reign States is a noble preéminence ; but is it nothing to be 

Chief Thinker, Chief Teacher, or Chief Poet of the same 

Union?” 

‘The Novel of Sentiment’ contains a historical sketch of 
that class of writings, and a fine and feeling analysis of the 
masterpiece of Marivaux, who is. well known by the peet 
Gray’s decleration, that his own idea of Paradise was to lie 
on a sofa and read his new novels. 

‘Mr. Cooper’ and his Mercedes of Castile serve as an oc- 
casion for some just remarks upon the Romance of History, 
as “‘an exhausted vein ef writing, from which the. ore has 
long disappeared.” 

‘ The Field Death’ is a strange tale, which reminds us much 
of Boz; and this may be considered a merit or fault accord- 
ing as we attribute it to imitation, or to a similarity in the 
minds of the two authors. Some passages display much 
power and pathos; and the enforced wanderings of ‘litle 
Tom,’ the warming of his heart to every fair object of Na- 
ture, and the coloring which his changing feelings throw up- 
on the trees, alternately bright and dreary, display some finely 
imaginative touches. The fantastic demeanor of the grand- 
father, though defended by the author ina note, as metaphys- 
ically correct, seems to us extravagant; and the flow of feel- 
ing in the pathetic portioas of the story is sometimes checked 
by the ill-timed humor which the writer seems unable to re- 
press for any longinterval. The general effect of this wild 
tale is horror. 

* Bancrofi’s History of the United States’ is next well 
characterized and paralleled with Hume and Robertson. The 
American euthor is pronsunced the historian for the People ; 
and he is said to “ trace with a masterly hand the progress 
of the Democratic principle—the ultimately sovereign power 
in the State. ”’ 

The readers of ‘ The New-Yorker’ have become familiar 
with the subject of ‘ Literary Property,’ which is next dis 
cussed in the true spirit of a just estimate of the natural 
rights of the author, which he has not surreniered for the 
mess of pottage which he has received. 

The City Article upon the ‘ School Fund’ takes a decided 
stand against distribution. The manner of the early part of 


traordinary, overwhelming prominence should be given to || 


curious work has induced the publishers to print a second 
edition, a copy of which is now before us. We spoke of it 


| freely and fully on the appearance of the first edition. The 


| translater and publishers set up no claita of Divine [nspira- 
tion in its behalf, but proffer abundant and conclusive testi- 
monials that the original Hebrew from which they have trans- 
lated is a work of great antiquity, and they believe it the 
veritable Book of Jasher referred to in Joshua and 11. Sam- 
uel. Doctors differ on the latter peint, but we believe the 
former is hardly doubted. The new edition is required in 
good part by the demand from England, where, though the 
existence of the Hebrew work has long been known among 
scholars, no translation had peviously appeared. The work 
forms a goodly octavo of 267 pages, and is published by M. 
M. Nosh and A. S. Gould at 144 Nassau-st. , 





‘ Providence Nustrated; or, Interesting Stories from the 
German,’ is the title of a neat little volume just published by 
Gould, Newman & Saxton. It comprises six stories for ju- 
venile readers, from the German of Schmid, which have ob- 
tained favoramong both Catholics and Protestants inGermany, 
have passed thtough several editions in France, and have at 
length been adopted into the French ‘ Library for Juvenile 
Christians.’ It extends to 155 peges, and is illustrated by 
engravings. 








‘ Greyslaer, a Romance of the Mohawk, by C. F. Hoff- 
man.’—Messrs. Lea & Bianchard, Philadelphia, have just 
published a new edition of this popular American work, with 
emendations and an original Preface by the author. We have 
already spoken so fully of the character and merits of this 
work that we now allude to it mainly to express our hearty 
gratification at the favor our deserving friend has won from 
the public. (Wiley & Putnam.) 











‘Ella V- » or the July Tuur.’—This is a fair original 
volume of 219 pages, just published by D. Appleton & Co. 
A brief introduction informs us that “the principal object of 
the writer of the following pages has been to record the reli- 
gious reflections they contain The fictitious part of the work 
is a mere appendage, in which he has purposely avoided plot 
and denoueinent, se usually and essentially the paris of a 
novel.” The writer’s views are of the Orthedox cast, and 
his religious reflections instructive and interesting. 


The New-York Mirror of this week is embellished with a 
view of ‘ The. Ruins of Carthage,’ drawn by A. L. Dick from 
a painting by W. Linton, and a spirited wood-engraving of 
‘St. Nicholas on his New-Year’s Excursion,’ capitally done 
by Ingham. Among its literary contents are articles by Fay 
Paulding and Laurie Todd. 











‘ The Renunciation, a Romance of Private Life; by 
Mise Burney.’—This appears to us a very ordinary novel 
Those who read for amusement and have no taste for aught 
higher— who read easy books, and sleep after dinner,’ as 














More a favorite with us every day that we live; and in hours 





the article, we think is not in good taste. Satire and sar- 


Mr. Emerson hés it, will probably kill a couple of evenings 
fcasity by the help of these volamen. (Lea & Blanchard.) 
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The British Magezines—The December numbers of 
Blackwood and Bentley have been promply republished by 
Mrs. Mason. The leading article in Blackwood is a tale en- 
titled ‘ Raymond,’ intended to enforce the moral that ‘ Lite- 
erature is a good staff but a sorrycrutch.” The story is some. 
what too long for its subject, but it is powerfully written. The 
paper entitled ‘Reminiscences of the year 1813 in Germany,’ 
is the best article in the number: we have extracted from it 
for our paper this week. The‘ Mnoarch of Bath’ is the title of 
a light, entertaining sketch of Beau Nash, with many anec- 
dotes illustrative of his character and of the kingly authority 
which he possessed at this celebrated English watering place. 
We cannot see the least reason for giving place to so stupid a 
story as ‘The Beauty Draught.’ It is without interest or 

‘point, and the only purpose it serves is to occupy some dozen 
pages which might much better have remained blank. A 
magazine which can command the services of such writers as 
are many of the contributors to Blackwood, can have no ex- 
cuse for publishing such worthless trash as this story. 

¥razer’s Magazine for December is an unusually good 
number. The article of most interest to us is entitled ‘ Pas- 
val and his Friends.’ It gives a hasty sketch of his life and 

a cleer analysis of his character and writings. Extracts from 

his celebrated ‘ Provincial Letters,’ which excited the fiercest 
hatred and drew upon him the bitter persecutions of the Je- 
suits, are given, and it is shown by parallel quotations that 
to them the letters of ‘ Junius’ were indebted for much 
of their. peculiar merit. Interwoven with the history of 

Pascal and his writings, are brief passing notices of the 
most eminent of his contemporaries, and comparisons of his 
works with those of Gibbon, Jortin, Bacon, Swift, Bruyére, 
Arnauld, Boileau, Nicole and Locke. ‘The Café de la Ré- 
gence’ is an entertaining account of this celebrated Parisian re- 
sort, with anecdotes of the eminent men who have been in the 

habit of chess-playing there—among whom are Voltaire, 

Rousseau, Napoleon, Robespierre, &c. &c. ‘Sketches of 
National Literature,’ ‘ The Danube,’ ‘ Scenes in the Desert,’ 
and ‘ Humors of the North’ are continued, and there is also 
a light sketch, of no great merit, entitled ‘House of Uncom- 
mons:’ its allusions are strongly personal, and a celebrated 
scientific character now ‘circulating’ in this country, is the 
subject of no little sarcasm. The number closes with a po- 
litical article, entitled ‘The Past Year, and Present Pros- 
pects.’ It is strongly anti-ministerial, and is written with 
quite as much zeal of opposition, though with by no means so 
great ability, as articles of e kindred nature in Blackwood.— 
The fact is plainly stated, and most justly branded as infa- 
mous, that during the Spanish war English gold was paid by 
an officer in the naval service as the price of the’blood of nine 
able generals in the army of Carlos; the blame attached 
to the Chinese war is thrown upon the mismanagement of ne 
gotiations ; and the alliance with Russia, at the expense of 
some portion of the cordial friendship of France, their natu 
ral ally, is most decidedly deprecated. 


The Dublin University Magazine for December orens 
with the fourth of a series of elaborate articles upon ‘ Bank- 
ing and the Currency,’ a subject of deep interest in Great 
Britain as well as in the United States. ‘The Fate of Ac- 
teon’ is next depicted in an elaborate, flowery poem in the 
old heroic stanza. ‘ Letters from Gibraltar’ give a full ac- 
count of the scenery and inhabitants of that fortress and its 
vicinity. Mrs. Norton’s poems are noticed with the admira- 
tion and sympathy which they merit. ‘ Rough Notes ona 
Rough Ride from the East’ are well named. An Admiral 
of the Blue has a biography, and an etching of his John Bull 
physiognomy. ‘The Rival Tanists’ iscoptinued. ‘ Dramatic 
Doings’ contain some amusing personal and theatrical sketch- 
es; and the number is well weund up with ‘Charles O'Mal. 
ley,’ always excellent in his way, and differing from month to 
month only in degree of merit. Boz must look well to his 
popularity. He has a vigorous rival in that point. 

The Metropolitan contains nothing of very decided inter- 
est except, the ‘ Recollections of a Student’ which may be 
found on our first page. It is a thrilling tale, and exceed- 
ingly well written, 

‘ The History of the Jews,’ ‘ Memoirs of an Italian Exile,’ 
‘ Adventures of a Gentleman in search of an Estate,’ and sev- 
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The story of ‘A Tu:k’s Revenge’ is not without a certain kind 
of interest; but the sole incident in it is that of a brutal Turk 
murdering in cold blood a beautiful girl, whese Italian lover 
was soon consoled for her loss by the presence of ‘a newer and 
a better love.’—The number closea with a goodly numoer of 
notices of new works, and some instructive miscellaneous 
items. 





Literary Intelligence. 
A third edition of Mr. C. F. Hoffman’s novel ‘ Greyslaer,’ 
thoroughly revised by the author, has just been published. 
We understand that Mr. Hoffman has in preparation a new 
romance to be entitled ‘Rep Spur or Ramapo.’ It will be 
seen from its title that the character is American, the scene 
being laid in this State. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 
have it in press. 
The same firm will soon republish the new novel just brought 
out in England entitled ‘ Elphinstone.’ The author's name is 
not given, but the English journals uniformly praise it, and 
Bentley’s Miscellany says that it is one of the most vigorous 
nevels of late years. The author’s vein of humor is said to 
be strong and the incidents which he has thrown into his story 
are among the most life-like passages in the whole range of 
fiction. It possesses, moreover, an honest, healthy tendency 
which will recommend it to many readers, still more than the 
ability displayed in its developement of character. 
The Messrs. Harpers are preparing a fourth series of works 
for their valuable School District Library. The enterprise is 
worthy of great commendation: few plans for the benefit and 
instruction of the mass of the people, have been attended with 
greater success than the introduction of standard works among 
them, in this cheap and convenient form. It has been pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial results in this State, and we 
hope soon to see it adopted in many others. 
Bulwer’s new comedy, ‘ Money,’ is published in this week’s 
‘New World.’ His novel, ‘ Night and Morning,’ will soon 
be given to the public on both sides of the Atlantic. 


FOREIGN. 

The Ninth and concluding volume of Attson’s ‘ History of 
Europe’ is in press and will be immedia‘ely published in Eng- 
land. Mr. Alison commenced his history at the beginning of 
the French Revolution, and the eighth volume brougkt it down 
to the retreat from Moscow. The last volume concludes with 
the restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of France. The 
work has met with the highest commendations from the Eng- 
lish press during the progress of its publication; and Mr. 
Alison is-said to possess eminent qualifications for his impor- 
tant task. His work is distinguished forits minute attention 
to details, for its life-like sketches of character and incident, 
and for the care the author has taken in authenticating facts. 
The Life and Correspondence of Lzxtitia E. Laspon 
will soon be published under the superintendence of Mr. La- 
man Blanchard, known to our readers as the author of the 
‘ Quarrel with Old Proverbs,’ the most piquant of which we 
have, from time to time, republished. Her sudden and mys 
terious death on the coast of Africa created a great sensation 
in this country as well as in England; and we doubt not that 
the forthcoming wo:k will be received with even more favor 
than attended the production of her various works. 

The scene of Miss Martineavu’s rew novel, ‘ The Hour 
and the Man,” which we announced some time since, ia in the 
island of St. Domingo, and the time during the memorable in- 
surrection of the blacks of that island in 1791. The hero is 
the celebrated negro leader Tousaint l’Overture; its doctrines 
are said to be most decidedly abolition, and they are enforced 
with even more ability than has marked Miss Martineau’s pre- 
vious works. 

Prof. Ropinson’s ‘ Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai and Arabia Petra,’ will soon be republished in Eng- 
land. The British journals anticipate in this work a very val- 
uable and instructive publication; and Prof. Carl Ritter of 
Berlin, widely known as a theologian and Orientalist, has ex- 
pr essed the highest gratification with its character. 

Mrs. JAmizson, the popular authoress of the ‘ Character- 
istics of Woman,’ has in press a work entitled‘ A Companion 
to the principal Public and Private Galleries in and near Lon- 








don.’ Although the work will be likely to possess less value 





in this country than in England, the pen of Mit, 
will contribute to it a great and general interest, 

A translation from che German of the ‘ Popular Hi 
Painting,’ by Dr. Franz Kuorer, is in press: it is edit 
Charles Locke Eastlake of the Royal Academy, and is d 
inte two parts ; the first part treating of painting in 
and the second, in Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, F, 
and England. 

A ‘History of the Reformation in Germany’ is announce, . 
as soon to be published in three volumes octavo. Ttissaidt — 
be drawn from entirely new and original sources; the authe 
is LropotD Van Ranke, whose great work, the ‘ d 
the Popes,’ was recently received with such universal favor | 

A work upon the ‘ Domestic Life and Manners of the R 
mans’ by Professor BrcKER, of Leipsig, has been translan 
from the German and will be speedily publighed. It wilj j 
in two volumes, with illustrations, and will und w 
pass the valuable French work upon the same subject, entitld 
‘ Le Palais de Scaurus.’ 

A collection of the most popular Naval Songs of the ls» 
celebrated Chasles Dibdin, will soon appear. These som 
possess much merit and have been extensively republished ; 
this country. The present edition is edited by his sor. aj 
illustrated by Cruikshank. 

A Memoir of Beztuoven, the celebrated musical compose, 
will soon be published. It is edited by M. Moschelles, wh 
has spared no pains to make it complete ; it will contairtman 
letters and other memorials of its distinguished subject whic 
have never before been published. 

Mr. James, the ‘ most bookful’ of novelists, is still in Ge; 
many, collecting and verifying materials for his importar 
work upon the ‘ Life and Times of Richard Ceeur de Lion 
A part of this work has already passed through the press 
when the whole will be published is not known. 

Rev. G. R. Gleig, the well known author of ‘ The Subs 
tern,’ and several other popular works, has prepared for th 
press a Memoir of the Life of Warren Hastings, late G 
vernor-General of India, iccluding his Letters, and a Diar, 
kept during many years, and coataining Anecdotes of his-dii 
tinguished cotemporaries. The wonderful career of this ab} 
but unscrupulous commander in India and the formidable pre 
secution he was required to meet on his retura to England 
have throwna deep interest around every thing relating tohis 
history; he was possessed, besides, of a highly cultivated Ite] 
rary taste, and held a very extensive correspondence with the 
most eminent men of his time. All these circumstances cat 
not fail to render this wo:k in England one of the most impo+ 


tant and interesting published for many years past. r 


A new edition of the Poems of Tuomas Moors is in pre 
cess of publication. To each volume are prefixed brief notice 
of the time, place, circumstances &c. &c. in which its com 
tents were written; the last published volume gives a slight: 
account of the Poet’s travels in America. 

A new romance is ready for publication, entitled ‘ Tippe 
Sultaun,’ by the author of ‘ Confessions of a Thug.’ Itis a stow 
of the Mysore war; and the long continued residence of th. 
author in India and his well known ability, are strong pledges 
that it will be a work of great interest. 


Mr. Water Savace Lanpor, futhor of ‘ Imaginary Com” 
veraations,’ ‘Pericles and Aspasia,’ &c. is printing anothe 
of his beautiful dramas, entitled ‘Fra Rupert.’ His fine das” 
sical taste will always render his productions popular among 
scholars. 

Lengman & Co. have published an ‘ Ecclesiastical Ca” 
nology, or Annals of the Christian Church: by J. E. Ridilé, ’ 
M.A.’ It is a book of reference and contains, ina bene 
great amount of information. 

The French Expedition of Discovery under the comigil 
of Captain Dumar D’Urville has arrived at Toulon afters” 
absence of three years, during which time the Astrol obe asd’ 


Zeléa have made the circuit of the globe. It is understoal” . 


that this voyage has been fruitful in valuable discoveriesand 
in important additions to nautical science. Mr. a 
London, has announced, as in press, a narrative of 
voyage. 

Leigh Hunt has put forth a work in two parts, publishell” 
by Moxon, and called ‘The Seer, or commm-Places Re 


mgt 


freshed.’ It is w collection of some of the best artisles 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








published in the London Journal, the Tatler and the 
Table. ; 

, Horace Smith has a new work of fiction in the press. 

title is ‘ The Moneyed Man.’ 

pew novel entitled ‘ The Schoolfellows, or a by-way to 

.’ by Richard Johns, Esq. the author of ‘ Legend and 

*afcican and European,’ will soon be published. 


Mr. Hempel will commence at the Stuyvesant Institute, 


Fe Monday evening next a course of five Lectures on GozTaE, 


and in general elucidation of German Literature and Peetry. 
From what we know of Mr. H. we believe these Lectures 
will preve interesting and instructive, and the brevity of the 
course will be an inducement for the attendance of many. 
Tickets for the Course, admitting a Gentleman and Lady, $2. 
Mr. H. is a young and enthusiastic German, deeply imbued 
with the learning and the spirit ef his Fatherland. 


The Fredonia Academy, Chautauque Co, N. Y. numbered 
156 stadents at its last term—96 males, 60 females. Charles 
H. Pa'mer, A. M. is Principal; Miss Margaret Baldwin do. 
of the Female Department. It has three terms per year of 
fifteen weeks each, and the charge for Tuition is but $4 per 
term. Board, $1 25 to $1 75 per week. 


eee Re 

Snow fell to the depth of 12 to 10 inches at the Eastward 
on Saturday night last. There was a little snow here, but it 
soon turced to rain, and the weather has since been mild. 
Christmas was the coldest day of the season. 


Hugh M’ Queen, ‘ate Post Master at New-Orleans, who 
absconded from that City after largely swindling the Govern- 
ment and a good many citizens, has been arcested ia Texas, 
and is uow in jail at Houston. 


Married: 


In this city, December 23, Abraham Stoothoff to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John D. Keating. 

December 24, by Rev. D. W. Patten, William Oxx, of this city, to 
Apn Maria Love, formerly of Baltimore, M 

December 24, Do: 














d. 

mingos R.Cordeiro to Rosina M. Englehart, grand 
daughter of George Arcularius. 

December 26, Dr. Homer Bostwick to Ann M., daughter of Henry 
M. Western . 

December 27, ichard Mott te Esther, daughter of the late Thomas 
Wi 

betaker 27, William H. Cross to Amelia E: ickson. 

December 27, James H. Wilson to Eliza Paul. 

December 28, Robert D. Wynkoop to Almira A. Rollins. 

December 29, George Barnes to Mary Louisa, daughter of Charles 


Wardell. 
At Wallingford, Conn , D Hall, of Portland, 
to Mary, daughter of Randall Cooke. 
Braintree, Mass., December 22, Norton Thayer, of this city, to Lu- 
ey Auo Wales, of Randolph, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, December 7, C. G. Sheffi:ld to Amelia, daughter 
of the la'e Dr. Gregory, of this city. 1 
8t. Louis, Mo., December 17, Thomas Lewis, ef this city, to Claris- 
sa C. Jaques. 


h Al a 











Died: 


In this city, December 24, Anna Louisa, daughter of Abraham M. 
Cozzens. 


December 24, Cornelius Van Bonschoten, aged 33 years. 
December 24, Maria Palmar, widow of J. P. Palmar, aged 40, 
Decemb+r 24, William Waterbury, 69. 
December 25, Josephine M. Wheaton, eldest daughter of the late 
Eber Wheaton, Esq. 
December 25, Mrs. Eleanor Boos, 65. 
December 26, George W. Bowen, 58, Wm. H. Bogert, 43. 
December 26, David Deshags, 25. 
December 27, Jane Maria, wife of John S. Mackay, 25. 
December 27, Ruth Broome, 83. 
December 28, Rosanna. wife of Jabez B. Gardner, 41. 
December 28, Thomes Robinson, 55. Micheel Donohue, 50 
December 28, Francis McCaffrey, 43. John S. Fitch, 22. 
December 29, Sarah O., wife of Luther P. Hubbard, 28. 
December 29, Patrick Fiadley, 52. 
At Manhasset, L. I., December 26, Capt. Abraham L. Sands, 57. 
Staten Island, December 26, Reuben Crocheron, 52. 
Hackensack, December 24, Albert C. Zabriskie, 86. 








HUNT'S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, AND COMMERCIAL 
REVIEW.—Published Monthly— Five Dollars per annum, in advance 
—by Freeman Hunt, Editor and Proprietor, 142 Fulton-st. N.York. 

This periodical is devoted exclusively to the interests and wants 
of the business community, and in this respect differs in its charac- 
ter from any magazine either in this country or Europe. It is intend- 
ed to be literally and truly a useful work. 

Its conten:s embrace every subject connected with Commerce and 
Political Economy. Biographical Sketches of eminent merchants, 
tnd Essays from the ablest peus,on Banking, Navigation, Manu- 
Jactures, Insurance, Trade, Commerce, and Mercantile Law, includ- 
ing important decisions in the different courts in the United States 
and Engiand, form part of the contents of each number; together 
With official reports of all ne * Commercial Regulations and Treaties 

The Merchants’ Magazine is also the reposii ry for authentic 
Statistical information of Foreign and Domestic Trade and Com- 
merce, Banking, etc., collected from official sources, and classified in 
lables, valuable for present and future reference. Déo. 5.--3m 
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THE NEW-YORKER. 


Prospectus for the Wear 1841. 

Tue season of prolonged and int political excit ¢ having 
passed, leaving in its stead a serene and profound tranquillity, it is 
but reasonable to hope that ashare of the public attentien and inter- 
est, which have been engrvssed by Politics, wil heuceforth be di- 
verted to the more flowery paths of Literature and Intellectual Im- 
provement. Especially during the more inclement portion of the 
year, may we expect that reading, of an elevated and instructive 
character will attract the regard of greater numbers than formerly. 
The publishers of Tue New-Yorxen, therefore, beg leave to submit 
to the Public a statement of some of the grounds on which they claim 
for their paper the favor and patronage of the more intellectuai por 
tion of the community. They are as follows: 


L The New-Yorker is devoted, more considerably than any other 
Literary Journal, to scientific and useful intelligence. All new dis- 
coveries in Science or Art, all movements tending to improve the 
condition of Man, menta'ly, morally, and physically, are eagerly 
chronicled in its columns. 

IL. The Editor will labor, with whatever energies he possesses, to 
advance the cause of Morality, and of Social well-being. No article 
of licentious or immoral tendency is allowed a place in ics columns. 

UL Although The New-Yorker takes no part in political contests, 
yet all Politics! lotelligence of interest ‘+ careful!y, impartially, and 
lucidly presented in its columns. The results of all the Elections are 
especially stated with great care and fidelity. It is believed that in 
this respect vo paper enjoys, or has labored to obtain, a higher repu- 
tation than this. 

IV. In its Literary Contents, while efforts are made to minister ac- 
ceptably to all tastes, but these of the impure and vicious, Utility will 
be regarded as more important than mere Amusemeut, or the cepti- 
vation of barren minds. Tales, Poems, Reviews, and Essays, will be 
judiciously intermingled in its columns, but no works of fiction will be 
allowed a place, except such as scem calculated to exalt the intellect 
cr amend the heart. 

V. Although the New-Yorker is printed on a large imperial sheci 
itis not so large that a man cannot hold it in his hands, or find time 
in the course of a week to peruse it thoroughly. We deem this a 
merit. 

VI. Itis not filled up with long stories continued from week to 
week. ‘Master Humphrey’s Clock’ is the only continuous essay now 
presente d in its columns. 

VII. It is the cheap: st literary paper printed. weekly in the North- 
ern States. 

Friends of a pure and beneficent Li e! 
nance and support! 

Conpitions— TheNew-Yorker, Folio, or common newspaper form 
is published every Saturday at TWO DOLLARS per anovum in ad- 
vance. Six copies will be sent fur Tea Dollars; ten copies for Fif- 
teen Dollars, in advance, aud any larger number in the latter pro- 
portion. 

The Quarto edition is printed on a larger sheet of fine paper, with- 
out Advertisements, ard with a page of Popular Music in each num- 
ber. It forms 16 pages per number, or two volumes of 416 pages 
each, per annum, (three wide columus to a page) and is afforded to 
subscribers at the low price of THREE DOLLARS per annum, or 
twocopies for Five Dollars. Forbinding and preservation, it is earn- 
estly believed that no cheaper and better paper than the Quarto New- 
Yorker exists in this country. Subscriptions are respectfully solicit- 
ed by H. GREELEY & CO. 30 Ann-street. 
New-York, December 26, 1840. 
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NEW-YORK PRICES CURRENT. 
Thursday, December 31, 1840, 

Ashes, per 100 lbs.— Provisions, per bbl.— 
Bot. -crosesesaeergme 75.a.0 06. Bash Hees an. 000-88 75.410 25, 
oes etveseccese Bee ove wesence coe . 
Coal, per chal.— “ Prime ect “ 0: 
erpool ......++++8 +. +++| Pork,Mess.......... ...a13.00. 
Sutcnsltg. per S088 +2-G9 ..0) “ Primo.s...es.. ...@ll 00, 
irgio 


Is severe scene? 500.8 25 Hog’s Lard, per tb... . a.. 10, 
‘otton, per Ib.— Hams, Ib....... reves Wile 10, 
NewOrleans......... 08.@00 11.| Lard. ..ces.sseeeccse +++@.. 10, 
Alabama............. §%.a00 11}/Butter, ............ ++ 19... 20, 
Domestic Goeds. Cc DOW....,++0+ .6.4.. OT, 
Shirtings, brown, #... 05.¢.. 06.| Rice, per 1001b...3 2746.3 62 
Sheetings, “ .... Od}a.. U8}| Seeds. 
Fish, cwt.— Clover, Ib........600 09.4.. 10, 
Dry Cod ...........2 a.2 75.| Flax, bush......... ll ...all 50, 


624 
Mackerel, No. 1,bbl.14 62.414 75. Salt, p. bush. T. Isl. 35... 36. 
“ No. 2,..... ...@13 50.| Liverpool sack....,. ...@.1 08, 
S Bedecee 7 00.4.7 2. + fine... 1 45.al 55. 






Herrings.......+++-4 25.4.4 50. Spirits, per gal. 
Shad, Conn. Mess..17 00.418 00.| Rum, ee ar - 28.4... 2. 

Flour, per bbl— M Be Bisecscssoce 32.4.. 40. 
New-York sup....-.. ...@.. ...| Whiskey, domestic.. 23.¢.. 24. 
Phiiadelphin ... 5 25.45 50.) Steel. per ib. 
Western Canal. -4 Sija.5 ...| German...... Seccese 10}e.. 1 
Southern. ,....- » 20c8-S 95, 054 
Richmond City 6 25.a.. ... 
Rye ..... eee 3 1244.3 25. 
Indian Meal........ 2 87%4e.3 00. 

in, per bush.— 

Wheat, N. R.......-8 00.4.1 07. 

“Western. ...1 00.4.1 07 

'" VRIES cccce cctiec 

“ N.Carolina... ... a. acs 
Rye, Northern..... ++ 58.4.. 60. 





Manilla..Brown ..... .6.0.. 07. 


Oats, Northern ...... 44.a.. 4g. 
“ Southern, ...+.. 30.a.. 31.) Lump. .isseeeesseces M0.a.. 12, 
Corn, Northera...... 48.05. 56.| Loaf.....ccccessesce L1.@.0 19s 
“« Southern..... + +++@.. 54.) Tallow, por lb — 
Barley,N. R.....0..+ 54.4... 56.) FOreign..seceesseees os Ges 
Hops, per \b.— | American »...... cece 
New crop,...... ine nies, Chk Se per Ib.— 
Tron, | Imperial ........ a 
Sheet, Eng. & Am.tb.. 06}¢.. 07.| Gunpowder ......... 66.4. 
Pig, Am.com’n., toa.27 50.430 00.| Hyson .....+++s a 
Bar, Swedes. ........ «2. a9) 00./ Young Hyson....... 
Leather, per tbh.— Hyson Skin ,........ 
Sole, Oak ........... 23.a.. 284! Soucbong ..... eesese 6 
“ Henilock ...... 28.¢.. 22}! Bohea .....000 eee 
Lumber. Tobacco, per Ib.— 
Scantling Pine... .. 3S ... -| RichmondaPetersburg .6.a.. 
oe 


a -| North Carolina...... 
Shingle, 1000 ........ .-@25 00.) Kentucky ... 
Timber oak, cubic [%. 22.¢,. 25.| Ladies’ Twist ee 
Cavendish ....-.++++ 10.@.. 40 
Wool, per lb.— 
Am. Sax. fleece...... 44.6 4% 
Do. full blood Merino 42.a 45 
Common to} biood.. 23.4... .. 
Superfine, pulled .... 30.¢.. 33 
Whale. ....+..+0++.. 30.4. 81.) Catele Market. 
Sperm, Fall ......... ...@.1 05. 
“ Winter .....1 18.4.1 20. 
Plaister Paris, per ton ...2 25. 


ST — 








25.a.. 30. 

Porto Rico & St.Croix 23.a.. 32 

Trinidad, Cuba. ..... %3.a.. 25. 

English Islands. ..... ...@.. «.. 
Oits, per gal.— 
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The Biographical Aunual fer 1841. 

THE subscribers have just published, under this title, the most 
valuable gift-book of the season. It is edited by Rurus W. Griswo.a, 
and COMsise Lies: ephivel«letrhes of the mast aminent Americans re- 
cently deceased, by ce'ebrated authers, and is embellished by finely 
engraved portraits, and is printed and bound in the most elegant 
manner. The foilowing isa portion of the 

CONTENTS, 

Theodore Sedgwick—by William C. Bryant. 

William Dunlsp—by John Inman, 

Hugh L. White—by Horace Greeley. 

Jarvis, the Painter—by Col. William L. Stone. 

Charles Follen—by H. J. Raymond. 

William Legge.t—by Theodore Sedgwick, Esq. 

J. B. Van Schaick—by 8. De Witt Bloodgood. 

Rev. Demetrius Galitzin—by Rev.C. C. Pise, D. D. 

Gen. Absalom Peters—by his son, Absalom Peters, D. D. 

Gov. Pierce, of New-Hampshire—by Jacob B. Moore. 

Samuc! Ward—by Charlies King. 

Richard Bacon, Jr.—by C. W. Everest. 

Henry J.Finn, the Commedian—by Epes Sargent. 

Hon. Robert Y. Hayne—by Alexander Mann. 

Chevalier De Gerstner—by William M. Gillespie. 

And Rev. William Stone, Rev. Dr. Kirkland, Gov. Welf, Mathew 
© arey, Timethy Flint, B. B. Thatcher, John Heim, Gen. Adair, ‘Old 
Burroughs,’ and many others, by well known and popular authors. 

Orders from the trade will receive prompt attention. 

LINEN & FENNELL, Publishers and Booksellers, 

Jan. 2. American Hotel, Broadway, New-York. 

PRIVATE TUTORSHIP.—A young gentleman who has received 
a collegiate education, and has since been engaged fer two years in 
teaching, is desirous of obtaining employment for a few hours of each 
day in some family of this city. (He is confined to the city by his 
studies fur a profession.) A moderate compensation will be expected. 
For information, apply to H. Gazeiey, Editor of The New-Yorker. 
Address E. C. at the office of this paper. Dec. 12.1840. +f 


7 LECTURES ON GOETHE AND GERMAN LITERA-~ 
TURE.---Mr. Hempe] begs leave te inform the public that he will 
give a course of Critical Lectures at the Stuyvesant Institute on the 
above subjects; the first io commence on Monday January 4. Price 
lor the Course Two Dollras, or for a Lady and Geudeman Two Dol- 
fars. Single Tickets Fifty Cents, to be had at Wiley & Putnam's, 














and at the door of the Hall. 42 Bt. 
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ALLEGRETTO « con 


deep roll-ing flood, Are a- live 
Ad lib. 


SECOND VERSE. 


In coldness and silence teo long, Brother, 
In coldness and silence too long— 

We have falter’d while Memory true to ker trust, 
Becounted our shame and our wrong ;— 

But joy toe the day and the hour, Bro ° 

@h, joy to the day and the hour ; 

@ur bright Banners float o’er the ranks of the free 
And tremble the vassals of power. 


@h, welcome the dawn of the day, Brother, Oh, welcome the dawn of the day ; 


OH! WELCOME THE DAWN OF THE DAY, BROTHER. 


BUNKER HILL SONG—ADAPTED TO THE FAVORITE AIR OF KENMURE’S GONE AWA’. 


it gleams, Birether, A-loft o’cr 
mountains 


the flush of its beams. 





THIRD VERSE. 
The eagle may sleep on his rock, Brother 
whe oni e ey — _ rock $ ieodia 4 
ut we for the hour when he spria, the crag 
‘And welcomes his foe to the shock ! : 
Mis spirit shall cheer us to-day, Brother, 
His spirit shall cheer as to-day ; [cleud, 
| Our slnmbers have broke from our hearts, like a 
That melts inte glory away. 


The night-cloud hung 
that 


it gleams; And valley and plain, 


mountains 


FOURTH VERSE. 


Not now on the red-gleaming plain, Brother, 
Net new on the red-gleaming plain ; 

Wet the strife is afoot for the sons of the 
With tyranny’s minions again! 

Then down with the traitor and slave, Brother, _ 
Then down with the traitor and slave ; 

And Frecdom’s broad Banner unstain’d as of yore 
Star-bright and blood-bought let it wave. 


——— 





Erie@nam—By the lare Sir Alexander B: swell, Bart., on 
the marriage of Dr. George Wood to Miss Burnet: 


George oft complained his house was cold, 
And to an oven fain would turn it; 

The method, pray—can you unfold? 
Yes! bring together Wood and Burn et. 
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